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STATE AND LOCAL NARCOTICS LAW 
ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCE 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 2247, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Rangel, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Charles B. Rangel, Daniel K. Akaka, 
Benjamin A. Gilman, and Lawrence Coughlin. 

Staff present: John T. Cusack, chief of staff; Richard B. Lowe III, 
chief counsel, Elliott A. Brown, minority staff director; John J. 
Capers, investigator; Catherine M. Chase, clerk of the committee; 
George R. Gilbert, counsel; Edward H. Jurith, counsel; Michael J. 
Kelley, counsel; James W. Lawrence, minority professional staff; 
and Catherine H. Shaw, minority professional staff. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Rangel. Good morning. 

I'm Charles Rangel, and I^n the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Narcotics Abuse and Control. 

It's a very unusual committee. It's appointed by the Speaker. 
And soon I'll be Joined by the ranking minority member of that 
committee, Ben Gilman. And I mention him particularly because 
we're not a Democratic-controlled or Republican-controlled type of 
committee. All of us have our own committee assignments. 

I'm on the Ways and Means Committee, which is certainly a job 
by itself. Ben Gilman serves on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

But all of the members of our select committee that are appoint- 
ed, especially by the Speaker of the House, serve on the <\rmed 
Forces, Foreign Affairs, Science and Technology, a variety of legis- 
lative committees. 

And yet, when we deal /ith the serious problem of addiction and 
narcotics control, we have seen, over the years, that the jurisdic- 
tion has spread throughout so many different standing committees 
that there was no single one place in the House that we could get 
some type of a handle on this very serious international problem, 
the one that was certainly gnawing away at the very vitals of our 
great country. 

For that reason, some 6, 8 years ago, this select committee was 
formed with members from all of the committees that have juris- 
diction, both Republicans and Democrats, to see what we could do 

(l) 
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in recommending and supporting legislation to try to get some kind 
of handle on this very serious situation. 

™i?vL na * e . fo » nd ft at no m » tter what administration is in power, 
whether its Republican or Democrat, when we take a look at the 
international problem that we're facing, that with most of the 
drug-producing countries it seems to be something that happens 
even to the best of us when they join the State Department, wid 
that is that they just don't like talking about it. 

And we can send money to them. We can send military assist- 
ance. We can send grants and other aid. But somehow when it 
comes to what they are doing in violation of international treaties, 
it s very difficult sometimes to get our Secretary of State to speak 
out on it, our Presidents and, most importantly, our ambassadors, 
£f CauSe * l } e , re 8 something about offending a host country that we 
just don t like to do no matter what our mission is. 

Jamaica is really a case in point. It deals with ganja, but here is 

I n!7th- K n £l tliat ' m the e ^?, of our State Department, 

is on the brink of collapsing economically, could be swallowed by 
ulni ^nmunists, ^ing for extensive American assistance. But 
still we have to walk that very sensitive path and make certain 
that we don t offend them, for fear that they might be offended by 
our conduct and then conduct their foreign policy in a different 

We like to get involved with some of those things because today, 
in our conference, we do have members from the administration 
that have been kind enough to join with us. I don't sue— well, yes, 

5 an ^U?™, 18 here And h8 8 the Deputy Director of Drug Abuse 
Policy Office from the White House. B 

But I think Dan will be the first to say the White House and 
btate Department are two different entities. In any event, we will 
share with you-and the White House is here to discuss with you 
their view on it. But we tried to bring in other people as relates to 
law enforcement from the Administration, and we have Frank 
Monastero, who is the Assistant Administrator for Operations for 
the Drug Enforcement Administration. He's here. 

Would you put up your hand if you're here? 

[Show of hand.] 

George Corcoran from the Customs Service. 
[Show of hand.] 

Great. Thanks. Good to be with you again. 

Rear Adm. Norman Venzke from the Coast Guard. 

Floyd Clarke from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

[Show of hand.] 

Great. 

Schowengerdt 60118 ^' Wh ° 1 mentioned before, and abo Captain 
[Show of hand.] 

That's great to see him here, because he's from the National 
Narcotics Border Interdiction System, Office of the Vice President. 

I don t want you to get overwhelmed with all of the different 
people that we have fighting this great problem, because we, in the 
Congress, are overwhelmed with all of the people that are fighting 
on the national level. * 15 

Before I came— we're joined by Larry Coughlin. 
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Before I cumt* to the Congress, I was in the State legislative body. 
Whenever we had any serious type of State problem, we always 
said, "Well, there has to be some solution to it in Washington. We 
know they're working on it. And, my God, those fellows in the Con- 
gress have the best possible advisers; they work closely with the 
White House, so the> must have a solution." 

Well, I've been here 14 years, and I don't have the luxury now of 
depending on the Congress for a solution. 

In any event, one of the things that we have seen as our commit- 
tee has gone around the country is that this administration, as 
those that preceded it, has always felt quite proud of the relation- 
ship and cooperation which they have extended to local and State 
law officials. 

And I thi.ik they have assumed the position that while the Fed- 
eral Government has the responsibility of dealing with the interna- 
tional trafficking— and I think they will assume further that, with 
all of our effort, it's not getting any better but, indeed, it's worsen- 
ing—that as far as law enforcement is concerned, notwithstanding 
the Federal laws against narcotics trafficking— and I say that as a 
former Federal prosecutor — that the basic responsibility for enforc- 
ing narcotics laws remains with local and State governments. 

And I say this notwithstanding the fact that 75 percent of the 
marijuana that's consumed in the United States comes from for- 
eign sources, and all of the heroin and cocaine comes from foreign 
sources. But somehow they have developed a strategy that the task 
force will be the answer to our problems and that resources, intelli- 
gence, and information would be shared. 

Now, we have a problem here in Washington in saying all of this 
is wrong. We have a problem in the Congress saying that it doesn't 
really work that way. And that is the reason why we have asked 
you to come to assist us in developing the role and relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and local and State law enforce- 
ment agencies. The reason for it is that some of us on the commit- 
tee are frightened to death as +o the image of law enforcement 
around the country as we see the violators of the law having more 
resources than those that have been sworn to uphold the law. 

We had our committee in California, where a sheriff was recent- 
ly elected and he was showing us the difficulty they had in raising 
the taxes in order to bring the indictments in order to prosecute 
the people in order to have the trials in the town, even though he 
had identified 18 marijuana plantations. 

Now, he runs for reelection, he didn't have the resources and it 
meant that, as far as he was concerned, law enforcement came to a 
shrieking halt. He couldn't make the arrests if the DA wasn't 
going to prosecute; the DA wasn't going to prosecute because there 
was no money for the trial. But to the town, they felt that the Ip.w 
enforcement people were corrupt because they had identified 
people in that town that were financing these operations. As a 
matter of fact, the plantation growers in that particular town— one 
of which was on television with me— indicated that they were the 
prime source of economic development for that town, and so no one 
was really going to toucn them. That if you looked at the hardware 
store, you would see, when it came to barbed wire, guns, ammuni- 
tion, booby traps, they were the ones that were responsible for it. 
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That if you went to the nurseries, when it came to fertilizer, irri- 
gation processors, all of the sophisticated equipment that these 
people were using, they were the ones that were bringing thct to 
town. 

So that, overall, the town was doing a heck of a lot better. 

So, those that were involved in law enforcement had to throw up 
their hands. And of course, those in the town just assumed that 
law enforcement and the businesses of the Chamber of Commerce 
were doing business as usual. 

We were shocked and surprised, even in my great city, to see 
that policemen at one time— and we've had to change the law- 
could not even make local arrests, because there was just too much 
money in the so-called smoke shops. And the hierarchy did not be- 
lieve that the local law enforcement officer was turning in all +,he 
money. 

Local State prosecutors could not prosecute the cases on time. 
VVe have a speedy trial law which says that you don't keep the 
people in iail if they ask for a trial. Defense lawyers knew that if 
they asked for a trial that the State couldn't give them a trial, the 
results being that honest citizens that were cooperating with the 
police would see that the very people that were arrested on one day 
beat the policemen back to the block the next day, and they knew 
exactly who had turned them in. And in many cases there was no 
real belief that there would be a prosecution. And to a large extent, 
in the city of New York and other major cities, people know that 
it s almost impossible. 

What State- what city was that in Texas where the sheriff told 
us— in Brownsville, TX— that if there's on« crime that people 
almost have immunity from it's drug traffi icing, because he just 
didn t have the resources to deal with it. 

You people out there on the front line, this Congress wants to 
make certain that we don't let you down. We understand, from the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, that we have these task force— 
these partnerships. We understand that they share resources and 
they share intelligence. And w e understand, toe, that we can't 
afford to allow this to become a political issue. Certainly, your 
background, your training, your experience would not allow you to 
be able to protect the shield, your office, and your local and State 
governments if you got involved with who's right and who's wrong 
in Washington. 

But there's or* thing that we thought and that is that we cannot 
legislate, we cannot agitate, we cannot educate if we're not there 
asking you exactly how do you see the problem, what is the degree 
of cooperation, are you getting the resources you need, is the intel- 
ligence being shared with you and, in my opinion, one of the most 
important issues, and that is, is your work being respected in the 
community and do people believe that even though you have not 
resolved the problem that you're moving toward getting a handle 
on that problem. 

Because what I fear the most is when individual citizens start be- 
lieving that not only no one cares but that we're not doing any- 
thing in the Federal Government, we're not doing anything on trie 
international level and, certainly, that we're not doing anything on 
the local level. 
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We hope that through thiw honest exchange— we have had them 
in Florida, we've had similar meetings in New York City— and we 
do hope that if nothing else comes out of this type of conference, 
you will be free and better able to understand the relationship you 
have with your Members of Congress t:nd we hope that before any 
of you return to your home States you call up your Member to let 
him or her know ycu made this trip to Washington because you 
were concerned about the narcotics problem and you're anxious to 
work with them and the committee toward establishing a better 
working relationship. 

Second, these gentlemen from the administration are here to try 
to answer any questions that you have. But if they don't have any 
answers, you can rest assured tnat we, together, will come up with 
the answers to make certain that you do get it— if not today, then 
certainly back home. 

And last, we'd like to get your advice to see whether or not these 
type of conferences make sense. Naturally, we reserve comment on 
that until the close of the day to see whether or not these types of 
readings really are worth the time and effort and expense to pull 
them together. 

I do know lhat most of you belong to international and, indeed, 
national organizations. It could very well be that those of you that 
do attend regular meetings might want to set aside some part of 
that meeting to have Congress and the administration come and 
answer some of the questions you may have. 

If, on the other hand, this works out, you might want to institu- 
tionalize this so that, on a regular basis, on an annual basis, you 
might be able to come and hear what is being done on the interna- 
tional level. 

Do we have anyone from the State Department coming? 
Mr. Cusack. No. 
Mr. Rangel. No. 

What is being done, what should be done, and what progress is 
being made. 

Certainly from the FBI and the DEA you'll be hearing a lot of 
information which they'll be able to give you as to what their strat- 
egy is. 

And I think, for now, I would like to ask Larry Coughlin whether 
he wouid have any opening remarks, because the success of this 
conference really depends on you and he getting this thing off the 
ground. Larry. 

Mr. Coughlin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to join in welcoming the participants in the confer- 
ence. We really are very pleased that you took time from your busy 
schedules to come here and join with us. Certainly, as you look at 
any such conference, the one result that -and it practically always 
comes out, is to save more money. And I guess one of the things I 
had hoped we'd do is look somewhat beyond that— sure, more 
money is always necessary— but to try and look on the better use 
of the money, as well as just not looking at really more. 

And I'm grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for assembling this con- 
ference. 

And thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. Thanks, Larry, 
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Now, staff has put together an outline, which we're not locked 
into, because we can develop the leadership here and formulate our 
own agenda. But Jack Cusack is in charge of cur staff down here. 
Most of you know that he spent a great part of his life with the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, with the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, with—what else did you call yourselves? 

Mr. Cusack. BNDD. 

Mr. Rangbl. BNDD. 

As a matter of fact, I first got to know him when he started 
saying there were labs in France and France was saying they 
didn t have any labs, and our country was saying, "How dare you 
insult the integrity of the Government of France?" So, they kicked 
Jack out of France and knocked off 19 labs after they brought him 
back home, because he didn't know how to do it in a diplomatic 
way. And he s trying to assist us in being diplomatic. 

Dick Lowe is the— is our chief counsel for the committee. And El- 
liott Brown is also our coun&el; they refer to him as the minority 
counsel. But as I pointed out, we don't work on the committee as 
Democrats or Republicans but try to work as just one team. 

The staff has outlined the possible suggestion that the conference 
could get into the role and relationship of Feaeral/State and law 
enforcement agency and narcotics enforcement. 

And then, they've outlined a 1 o'clock break for lunch. And we 
have adequate facilities right here in this building and on the Hill. 
And those of you that might want to visit your Congressperson, we 
can arrange that. 

And then at 2:30, the discussion— no, 11:30, discussion 2, "Intelli- 
gence Sharing"; 2:30, discussion 3, "Resource Sharing"; and 3:30, a 
review of what we've accomplished. 

I don't think anybody is going to be held to this format, but we 
do ask, as we kick this thing off, that if you could come and speak 
into the mike, announce your name, your office, and what police 
agency you represent— and we like for you to speak loudly so that 
all can hear. 

I had hoped that we could have had a different type of setting, 
but we were unable to get the room, because we don t want to give 
the impression, as we do in hearings, that we're just sitting up here 
listening. We hope to be able to participate with you and to share 
our experiences. 

So, maybe we can start it off by seeing whether or not some of 
you out there would like to start off on the conference discussion. 
I don t know— Dan? 

Mr. Leonard. Can I address one thing in your statement first? 
Mr. Ranoel. S ire. 

Most of you know Dan, who's with the White House and who has 
been working with us over a number of years. 

Mr. Leonard. Unfortunately, State isn't here. And with my 
Brooklyn accent, it's a little difficult to talk like a State Depart- 
ment person. But— I don't know whether you're aware of it— for 
• e »P ret ' ime Secretar y Shultz made a very strong narcotics speech 
in Miami. And second, no ambassador that goes to a producing or 
transiting country anymore goes there without going through our 
office. 
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And Corr, in Colombia, Jordan, some of those people have been 
taking a very strong stand, Mr. Rangel. As a matter of fact, we've 
had to get some of their families out. 

So, I mean, State is onboard. They're doing theirjob. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me tell you that Ambassador Corr and Ambas- 
sador Tamps represents the highest type of public service that I've 
seen in my life. And we are so pleased that after 3Vi years our Sec- 
retary of State has seen fit to give a talk on narcotics to the Span- 
ish-speaking people in the chamber of commerce in Florida, you 
know, on the eve of the election. 

But what I'm saying is that I had hoped, with— you know that 
we've had to wake up some of our ambassadors. You know that the 
State Department has thanked us for visiting these countries to 
tell them that we consider the production of opium and heroin a 
threat to our national security. And you know that I have been 
very critical of the silence that's been heard from our representa- 
tives in the United Nations. 

Now, I admit that I am rather harsh on this administration as to 
one that preceded it. And as far as I'm concerned the only adminis- 
tration that really had a handle on this was that of former Presi- 
dent Nixon, where he insisted local law enforcement had a Federal 
presence in local communities and certainly had a no-nonsense at- 
titude with those countries that would take our money and not 
have an agreement. 

Now, we don't have one country that has an agreement— yes, we 
do, Bolivia has an agreement, and Mexico. And that's the total of 
the agreement of countries that receive our foreign assistance that 
are involved in drug production. And maybe we re doing the best 
we can, but I think we can do better. 

But you've heard from the White House, Dr. Carlton Turner is 
represented here. 

And please, Dan, why don't you come on up here, because there 
may be a lot of other questions that you could help us with. 

Mr. Leonard. I'm more comfortable out here. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. [Laughter.] 

Let's get started, then, and see— yes, sir, please come forward. 



friend, Pat Murphy, is here somewhere. And I want to thank him 
for the assistance that he's given to us over the years in the city of 
New York as a former police commissioner, as well as the Nation, 
and hope that— we knew that this is the way that he would retire, 
getting right back into it. And we welcome nim on the Hill again. 
Yes, sir. 

[The opening statement of Chairman Rangel appears on p. 80.] 
Mr. Constantine. Congressman, my name is Col. Thomas Con- 

stantine from the New York State Police. 
And despite your attempts to make me feel at ease, I see on your 

roster you have rrade me a captain. I've been fearing, since I drove 

down here, that if I made a misstatement, that that may be true. 

[Laughter.] 

In that line, our superintendent, Dan Chesworth has a presche- 
duled meeting in Albany and could not make it. We would like to 
give you the New York State Police perspective of our relationships 
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with the Federal and local agencies and also the narcotics problem 
as we see it, if you don't mind. 

To many of you, you may know this, we're a full-service police 
agency. We have about 3,800 people. And mainly, our police re- 
sponsibilities, other than highway safety, are in the suburban and 
rural areas of the State. However, we have a number of specialized 

?lainclothes units that are active in the metropolitan areas of New 
ork State. 

As a result of the remendous rise in the abuse of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs tha,i commenced in the 1960's, the New York 
State Police have been forced to divert a substantial amount of re- 
sources to drug enforcement. Each of our 10 troops have a major 
narcotic unit dedicated to the investigation of mid and upper level 
narcotics traffic. 

And just within the coming week, as a result of Governor 
Cuomo s request, we have assigned another 30 people to work in 
the area of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

We are involved in a special effort to assist the citizens of New 
York City by participating in the drug enforcement task force with 
the DEA and the New York City Police Department. 

Our experience in drug enforcement is we had 7,500 drug arrests 
in our agency last year, from the smallest seizure up to and includ- 
ing one of 1,600 pounds of cocaine, which was a DEA Task Force 
case that came from New York City and Long Island. 

As a career police officer for the past 25 years, I have seen the 
narcotics problem and attendant enforcement strategies evolve 
from an isolated social problem to a cultural crisis. 

After having worked narcotics and organized crime investigation 
in every area of New York State and with virtually every law en- 
forcement agency, there is an obvious trend. The trend is that 
there has been an increase of cooperative efforts in law enforce- 
ment, and especially in the area of narcotics. 

The very nature of narcotics investigation mandates the need for 
cooperative effort. The substance is usually grown in a foreign 
country, manufactured in another foreign country, and smuggled 
into the United States for use by Americans. 

At each stage of this process, the endeavor is controlled by a so- 
phisticated organized criminal conspiracy. In order to combat this 
type of criminality, it is essential for the Federal, State, and local 
agencies to create enforcement networks that parallel the criminal 
element. 

This continuing improving effort is visible in the drug enforce- 
ment task forces in which we participate, the U.S. attorney's law 
enforcement coordinating councils, the technical assistance and 
training programs that are increasingly offered by the Federal 
Government. 

We, in the New York State Police, are especially appreciative of 
the assistance we have received from the Federal and local agen- 
cies. 

...^"i 1 E e ^ onall y~LS an ' t ^gin t0 tel1 vou the number of times 
that the DEA or the FBI or the New York City Police Department 
have given us tremendous assistance, helping us to culminate suc- 
cessful investigations. 
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Unfortunately, as the unusual incident that some would point to 
is evincing a lack of cooperation. It is my experience that such inci- 
dents are not institutional or structural, but rather isolated person- 
al conflicts. 

We must alwayt remember that law enforcement is a people 
business, with all of the assets and liabilities that accrue from such 
relationships. 

Just as friends, family, coworkers sometimes have disagreements, 
so, too, will law enforcement officers. However, such disagreements 
do not always have to be negative and, if restructured and con- 
trolled, sometimes can be beneficial. 

What we need, the people that I've talked to that I have working 
narcotics, which is roughly almost 150, is more money and resources 
and legislative assistance. 

One example— I know the Congressman mentioned sometimes 
money is difficult to get, I'm aware of that— but sometimes proce- 
dures could help us. 

It's our understanding that the Federal government, the DEA, 
and the FBI are involved in a number of operations where they 
seize a number of motor vehicles, plane" and boats. And they can t 
use them all for their own particulf isiness; they run through, 
apparently, a Federal system where »er agencies bid on it. At 
that point then when they're finished », ch that, which is a lengthy 
process, we're given to understand it is sometimes sold at auction. 

If something could be done to expedite the process to release 
these types of vehicles to local police agencies, I know in our 
agency it would be a tremendous assistance. 

Well, I just wanted to say that we do appreciate this opportunity 
that someone in Washington— and I can say that I'm glad I m 
through with what I had to say, because I've never been in Wash- 
ington talking to anybody before. And I'm just a police officer, and 
I just say that it's something positive for us, someone's concerned, 
and perhaps there will be some assistance that would follow. 

Mr. R/iNGEL. Well, we're glad to hear that. And we do hope that 
even those that get ideas, that you might be able to feel free to 
write us, especially as relates to confiscated property, I think, 
which you mentioned, and other things that you may nave a con- 
cern with. 

Are there others from New York that would like to complement 
what the colonel has said? 

We have some people here, I think, from the city police depart- 
ment. 

[Pause.] 

Do you have any ideas that could jibe in with what the colonel 
was saying as it works to the relationship between city, State, and 
Federal government? 

[Pause.] 

Or any recommendations that you would have as to how we 
could be of better assistance to you in doing your job? 

Mr. Reuther. I'm Chief Charlie Reuther, New York City Police 
Department, Narcotics Division. 

Tom and I have met several times before in our capacities on the 
joint task force. And I can only pick up on his comments, that it is 
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an excellent cooperative effort which has achieved, I think, signifi- 
cant results. 

The problem in New York though is probably as large or larger 
than anywhere else in the country. We have seen, in addition to 
the large seizures which are made by the Federal units, the taking 
over of sections of our streets by addicts and by the sellers. And we 
have devoted a significant number of resources to the eradication 
of many of these street conditions. 

And it would be our desire that the Federal Government would 
increase its efforts in the interdiction of the drugs across our bor- 
ders which afflict our community. 

We understand there are difficulties. But as the mayor has said, 
ihe drugs are not grown— it's not a homegrown product; with the 
exception perhaps of some flower-pot marijuana, it's all imported. 

And we think the prime concern of the Federal Government 
should be the protection of our borders from the importation of this 
plague. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Chief, the reason that we called you gentlemen and 
ladies in is because that's just not going to happen. And I'd like to 
go home and to join with you to say, of course, if we could keep this 
poison out, either by dealing with the offending nation or by in- 
creasing our border interdiction— but Dan can tell you that every- 
one is pleased with the progress that we've made; right? That we're 
moving forward; right? 

But I think Dan, in representing the White House, would tell 
you that this year we'll expect more opium than we ever had, more 
cocaine than we ever had, and more marijuana than we ever had. 

Oh, we ve got things locked into place and progress is being made 
and agreements are being signed and Colombia is now stepping up 
enforcement in a way that they never had— it's a signal to Bolivia, 
and we've stopped it in Turkey, the doors are open in Afghanistan 
and Iran. A lot of things are happening out there. 

But I guess what we re saying today is until we can get a handle 
on that, we're talking what? 10 years down the line. 

Mr. Leonard. Maybe not that long, however. They're eradicat- 
ing—in marijuana right now. They're up to 3,000 

Mr. Ranoel. We hope that they can wipe it out in Colombia. We 
hope that we can have a concentrated effort in wiping it out in 
South America. But if we have— well, the history, what has hap- 
pened, wherever we are successful, it shows up someplace else. I 
mean, we knocked it out in Turkey, it shows up in Mexico. Then, 
we got the Asian stuff, and now we have the Middle East stuff. 

So, from a law enforcement point of view, how many crimes are 
related to drugs in the city of New York, roughly? How many 
people in jail are there because of drug-related crime? 60? 70? 
Sometimes 

Mr. Reuther. Probably over 50 percent. It would only be a raw 
guess, but I wouli mspect over GO percent. 
Mr. Rangel. All right. 

And so it's just difficult for us to be able to say that they can go 
to the people that they're serving and say the Federal Government 
should be clamping down. 
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1 think that Dan and others would be able to show you that we 
have had a stepp-J tp effort. But it's not helping us on the street. 
And each time you fellows do a better job, then we hear from the 
rehabilitation centers saying that, you know, "We've got longer 
lines now than ever before." And indeed, sometimes we think they 
may be a reflection of an increase in violent crimes, robbery, and 
mugging. , 

But we have had some new methods that our new chief of police 
has developed in New York City. And the padlock law is one which 
I wish you might share with your colleagues, because we have 
found that to be one of the most potent tools that we're able to use. 

And also, you might report, for what it's worth, for the benefit of 
those that come from larger cities, what we've done with the inten- 
sive arrests that you've been able to do in Harlem and on the East 
Side and let us know whether you think it served as a deterrent. 

We're joined by Ben Gilman, who will make an opening state- 
ment as soon as you finish, Chief. 

Mr. Reuther. Yes; well, the padlock law is p brand new law, and 
it was passed earlier this year. It's a local law, strictly applicable to 
New York City. And its effective date was September 10. 

The law provides that for certain specified crimes in the area of 
narcotics, gambling, prostitution, and auto larcenies, where two or 
mo *e arrests with convictions have taken place within a 12-month 
period, there is a third triggering arrest made in that same prem- 
ises and an administrative hearing under the auspices of the police 
commissioner is conducted with the landlord or owner of the prem- 

lSeS. 

The administrative hearing can result in what we call padlock- 
ing that particular premises for up to 1 year— by padlocking, will 
mean that no one can enter or remain in that premises to conduct 
any type of business, with the exception of perhaps rehabilitation 
by contractors or something to get the place in shape for a new 
tenant. 

But, effectively, the landlord will see no economic gain from that 
premises for up to one year if it's continually used for these type" 
of crimes. 

It is hoped that this will bring an impetus to landlords not to 
wait for these administrative hearings but to take action them- 
selves to evicting public nuisance tenants. And what we are doing 
is notifying the landlords after the first arrest, whether we have a 
conviction or not. As soon as we have taken arrest in these target- 
ed premises, a letter will go out to the landlord advising him of the 
arrest 

And we're hopeful that the landlord will thereupon take his own 
civil measures to evict the tenant who is offending both the stat- 
utes and the community with the type of blight that he brings 
upon the community with these types of violations. 

Mr. Ranoel. Our police chief was telling us a year ago that, with 
the task force, that he didn't think we were getting too much bang 
for our buck with the number of policemen that we had assigned to 
the task force— I think at that time there were some 70 men— that 
he really thought that he could do better with those 70 men out 
there in the street enforcing the narcotics laws than he could in 
sharing them with the Federal task force, 
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Has there been any change in attitude in the city of New York 
as relates to the Federal task force? 

Mr. Reuther. Yes; the Commissioner has met with Bud Mullen, 
and the belief is, at this time, that we will continue at full partici- 
pation in the task force, that the results— well, actually, what we 
need is a multifaceted approach to the drug crimes. And the Feder- 
al task force, the joint task force with the DEA, represents one ap- 
proach to that multifaceted approach. 

So, I foresee no reduction in commitment at this time on the part 
of the administration. 

We, similarly, are involved in the Organized Crime Task Force 
with the FBI. We have another group of people, about 13, who 
work exclusively on that, pursuing nothing but high-level heroin 
cases. 

And within my own division— as of yesterday anyhow— there are 
520 officers and civilians employed in the narcotics division exclu- 
sively working on narcotics cases, both at the street level and at 
the midlevel, in addition to the many uniformed people who make 
either pickup arrests or, in some of our operations such as Pressure 
Point and Close Down, take an active part in seizing back the 
streets from the drug users. 

Mr. Rangel. That s great. How does that compare to the number 
of^Federal investigators, narcotics investigators, in the city, rough- 
Mr. Reuther. Well, the DEA is comprised— and these are rough 
figures— we have about 75 people in it. The DEA's commitment is 
about 32, and the State police has about 22— give or take a few on 
each of those numbers. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, if you've increased the narcotics enforcement 
part of our New York City Police Force, what effect, if any, does 
that have on the prosecutor's office or the court system, because 
the last conference we had, as opposed to hearing, they were com- 
plaining that unless we reinforce all parts of the system, that a 
weak chain could break down— that is, that they would welcome 
more arrests, but they couldn't handle it. 
Has that been reinforced as well? 

Mr. Reuther. Well, I'm sure that none of the elements of the 
criminal justice system are happy with the amount of resources 
they have available. And I'm sure they could all use more. 

Certainly there runs a saturation point in both our municipal 
and State penal facilities, where they can only hold just so many. 
And frequently the facilities are under restraints due to Federal 
litigation on how many people they can actually put in a facility. 

We have embarked on a program in cooperation with the Feder- 
al attorney in the southern district where some of our low-level 
street arrests in the Pressure Point areas are prosecuted federally. 
We have several hundred at this point, and the initial results 
appear to be quite good in that the sentences appear to be more 
significant than we've realised at the local level. 

Mr. Rangel. I'd like to add that our State prosecutors are also 
working with the Federal prosecutors to determine which cases 
should go for the more severe treatment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we're pleased with that. 
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Well, I think, tor purposes of our discussion today, we should op- 
erate on the premise that we shouldn't expect any decease in the 
amount of drugs coming into the United States for the next couple 
of years. Or to put it another way, there won't be any substantial 
decrease that you'll be able to see as it affects your discussion here 
today. Is that fair to say, Dan? 

Mr. Leonard. I disagree. 

Mr. Rangel. Oh, come on, Dan. We want to be— not withstand- 
ing the great efforts that are being made by this administration 
and the outstanding people that are associated with it, there is no 
reason to believe that this year or next year we'll see less junk in 
our streets. 

Mr. Leonard. Well, Til bet you a dinner that we'll see less co- 
caine by March 1985. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. We certainly pray with you on that. 

Mr. Reuther May I just say, as an undergraduate accountant, I 
can only register my disappointment in the bottom line, that we 
will not see a reduction certainly at least until March in cocaine. 
And I didn't hear anything about heroin. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, what I'm saying is that my comments are not 
meant to be critical of the administration. What we haven't had is 
an open discussion as to just how serious this international prob- 
lem is. And we hrve visited the countries. We have had foreigners 
try to stick up the U.S. Government. We have seen where what you 
would want us to do is to rush in to these poor folks that are deal- 
ing in cocaine and dealing in opium and to give them substitute 
crops and technology and fertilizer, and we've done all of that. And 
they're growing cocaine and the substitute crops and still receiving 
the money. 

And so what I'm saying, you name the country and I'm telling 
you that we expect a bumper crop. 

Now, that's sad, but it's the fact. And we can't get away from it. 

I mean, they shot down the Justice Department Chief of Justice 
in Colombia, and so they retaliated and said they've got to think 
about enforcing the damn law now — you know, they're knocking 
off Colombians. And that's how bad it is. And we've got the great- 
est Ambassador in the world down there, but it's bad. 

And all I'm saying is that the buck stops with us when all of you 
tell us back home, "Stop it from coming in." 

And this ends, you know, the town hall meetings. You say, 
"You're doing the best you can," but "You fellows in Washington 
are just going to have to stop that poison from coming into the 
United States, because it's really an international problem and 
we're local law enforcement officers." 

The purpose of our conference today is that if you assume vou're 
not going to see any lessening of it— we went to a town in Miami 
and we asked— not Miami— in Florida 

Voice. The State of Florida. 

Mr. Rangel. The State of Florida. 

And the mayor was saying how difficult it was because there was 
more money in cocaine than there's ever been in the fishing indus- 
try and that a guy can make more in one trip to the mother ship 
than he could working all year. 
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And I said,"Well, Mr. Mayor, you know, you have the Federal 
law enforcement people. I mean, did you ever call and ask for 
help?" 

He says, "It's very difficult to call the Feds in on your family and 
friends. And that was the mayor's view of how bad the situation 
was. 

And finally the Feds did come in there and arrested half the 
town. 

So, it's bad. And we all are working down here, and we'll be able 
to share with you some of the things we're doing, some of the 
agreements that have been made, some of the laws that we've 
passed, indicating that Gilman and I got together, drafted some- 
thing, worked with the State Department, fought with the State 
Department, got into law that unless they show us a plan, then 
they can't continue to get foreign assistance. 

And we've had similar laws on the books that have been ignored 
by the executive branch of Government. We've got the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. We've al*o go* restrictive language there. 

The Coast Guard will be able to tell you that what they have 
been doing is they've been involved in this work, and certainly the 
customs. But you can't go back home believing that the junk on the 
street is going to be alleviated as a result of interdiction or interna- 
tional treaties or cooperation. We have to believe now that it's 
going to be rough on us. Education is something that we're going to 
nave to do more with, prevention, rehabilitation But we will have 
conferences on that as well. 

But what we're hoping to get from you is ho« ,a can we be more 
cooperative with you. And if we can't talk about dollars, if you did 
have them, where would they be used, where do you Tind that you 
need most of the help. 

These are the types of questions we hope to get some answers to 
today. And I'd like to hope that you share with the police chief of 
New York the restoration of faith and confidence that you've been 
able to give to the people of the city of New York. 

And we don't know, really, whether this means there will be less 
drugs available. But because of the changes in attitudes and strate- 
gies, we do know that we are seeing local smokeshops busted, we 
are seeing concentrated efforts where, as you've pointed out, traf- 
fickers have taken over our streets and you've restored the pres- 
ence of police officers. 

And I think what you've done is encouraged more and more 
people to attempt, once again to cooperate, share information with 
you, because we realized that your hands were so tied that the 
criminals really had the upper hand on the citizens. 

So, we thank you. And if you can think of ways that we can give 
heip and how it would be used, I have a bill in and Ben is cospon- 
sonng it— for three-quarters of a billion dollars to be made avail- 
able to share with local and State governments because I don't be- 
lieve it's a local problem. I believe it's a national problem and that 
you are representatives in helping us to control this national dis- 
ease that's causing so much of local crime. 

Ben is with me, and I don't want him standing up here. I wish 
we could have had a better way, that we all could have participat- 
ed without just standing. But— do you have any comment to make? 
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STATEMENT i)h HON. BENJAMIN CILMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Gilman. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that I had to be in a meet- 
ing earlier when you opened up this session. I want to welcome our 
police officials, enforcement officials from State and local govern- 
ment to our conference. I think that this is our first conference of 
this nature that has ever been conducted in Washington. 

We've had some regional conferences and found them to be quite 
successful, particularly the one in south Florida. 

And I want to commend all of you who are out there on the bat- 
tlefield for the good work that you're doing. It's a cough job for all 
of us, difficult at local level, difficult at State level, particularly dif- 
ficult and complex when you get to national end international ap- 
proaches to a problem that's serious, growing, and becoming perva- 
sive throughout the world. Narcotic production and trafficking is 
a hundred billion dollar industry right here in our own country. 

Now, this committee has worked long and hard to try to find 
better ways of addressing the problem to try to help evolve the na- 
tional strategy and international strategy, and trying to provide 
the dollars that are needed, the personnel, and the equipment 
that's needed. 

We're encouraged that the military is getting involved through 
the prodding of this committee. We're encouraged by some of the 
legislation that we've helped to bring about, especially the Rangel- 
Gilman-Hawkins measure to cut off economic and military assist- 
ance to those countries that don't cooperate. 

Just this past week we were able to get the Drug Enforcement 
Coordination Act adopted and the House to create an Office of 
Drug Enforcement Coordination within the executive branch. 

The Money-Laundering Penalties Act passed just this past week, 
strengthening the urgency and Foreign Transactions Reporting Act 
by increasing some civil and criminal penalties. And the Compre- 
hensive Drug Penalty Act, increasing the maximum fine for con- 
victed drug traffickers from $25,000 to $250,000 to try to put some 
teeth in existing laws. 

The present administration has created some significant impor- 
tant initiatives to address the drug problem. And they include the 
national narcotics border interdiction system, the Organized Crime 
Enforcement Task Force and the South Florida Task Force, all 
sound initiatives. 

But we recognize that this isn't enough and that there's so much 
more to be done. We have to fight the battle in many phases and 
on many battle fronts. Enforcement is important. Eradication is 
important. So are education and rehabilitation. 

And we have to give all of these areas proper attention. But most 
important, what we need is a good exchange, between you out 
there on the battlefront and us here in Washington, trying to 
devise a better strategy, a better national strategy, better interna- 
tional strategies. So that I hope that at this meeting you'll be frank 
and will be willing to exchange thinking, and that includes criti- 
cism if that's on your mind, so that we can help to improve what 
we're trying to do. And that's what we all have as a common goal, 
to do battle with the drug traffickers, to try to find a way to stem 
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the flow of narcotics to our shores and to try to reduce the amount 
of consumption here and around the world. And we appreciate 
your willingness to take the time to be with us today. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony from our representatives 
who are here with us and meeting with you personally. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranoel. Thank vou. 

• ^S? have heen j° ine< * bv Dan Akaka from Hawaii, who has been 
in Washington long enough to remember when pineapple used to 
be the major agricultural crop 

Mr. Akaka. No longer. 

Mr. Ranoel [continuing]. Of Hawaii. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL AKAKA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 
Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 
I thank you very much, and the staff, for putting together this 
conference. 

Looking at the agenda, it tells me that we are finally trying to 
put things together. 

1 want to welcome all of you in the law enforcement agencies of 
federal, State, and local governments and wish you well when you 
return home and hope that the conference will be of benefit to you. 

I also want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, and those present here 
that following one of our hearings and learning of the kind of prob- 
lems that our Federal, local, and State people were finally having 
on the streets, I was able, in the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Treasury and Postal Services, to insert report language. And I 
should say I just had the report language put in for Hawaii, and 
that is for Hawaii to use the south Florida type of task force in 
Hawaii and also to compel the Postal Service to participate. 

And I m saying this because I think you know of that operation 
penalty that was held in Hawaii that we thought was successful, 
but we learned that the Postal Service was a little shy in partici- 
pating in that effort. And so now it is in report language for 
the 

Mr. Rang el. We're glad to hear that. 

Mr. Akaka [continuing]. Postal Service, too. 

But this is something, I think, that we will need to do from local- 
ity to locality throughout our country. 

But I want to, again, commend the chairman and all of you and 
hope that we, together, can hear, in your terms, your needs, and 
hopefully that we can respond from our side here in Congress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ranoel. Right. 

Well, the ball has got to be thrown in your court. You're just 
going to have to assume that we'll be doing the best we can, with 
your support, as relates to interdiction and curtailing international 
growth in trafficking. But as relates to drug law enforcement, 
we re anxious to hear from you as to how your Federal Govern- 
ment can work more closely with you. 

Do we have any takers? 

Yes, sir. 
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We don't have? a format. And certainly 1 0 uess the only reason 
we have the cameras here is because we didn't invoke not to have 
them; right? 

Voice. Right. 

Mr. Rangel. There won't be any scheduled press conferences 
here. It's not the goal of this committee, with this conference, to 
make any headlines. Reporters may be grabbing you individually, 
and you can handle it the best way that you can. But this commit- 
tee will not be having a press conference on this. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiljon. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mike Wilson. I am the 
narcotics and vice division commander from Oakland, CA. 

Strange as it may seem, we have drug problems on the west 
coast, also. 

I'd like to paint you a brief scenario of what our problem is in 
Oakland. We re a community of some 350,000 people. We have six 
major heroin organizations operating within our city. They're, 
quite frankly, beyond our control as a local law enforcement 
agency to deal with. 

These organizations are paying children as much as $100 a day 
to act as lookouts for the police. Unfortunately, I can't share some 
of my colleagues' opinions as to Federal help. I couldn't tell you 
who the commander of DEA is in San Francisco. We get individual 
help from individual agents. Even our chief of police does not know 
the name of the DEA commander. 

The FBI, although they are very new at this drug enforcement 
game, is doing the best thev can. 

As far as intelligence-snaring goes, it seems to be a one-way 
street. We give them intelligence; we never get any feedback. In 
fact, they have a tendency to steal our informants, because they 
can afford to pay them more money than we can. 

Quite frankly, the drug problem in Oakland is out of control. We 
have a per capita homicide rate that 'S outrageous. A big percent- 
age of these homicides are drug-related. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, we had a 15-year-old woman, mur- 
dered on the street. She was pregnant— drug-related. And this is 
not uncommon at all. 

I think I have to share my colleague's statement—from New 
York— ti.at we need help in resources, automobiles, money. 

Just recently, we got into a major cocaine organization. We had 
to buy up to a multiounce deal. We didn't have the resources to do 
it. It was one of those things we had to do almost immediately, 
within a few days. 

We contacted the Bureau. Yes, they could give us the money, but 
it would take some time because they had to go to Washington for 
approval. So, we lost the deal. 

These are some of the problems we face at a local level. I'd like 
to see some sort of a committee or forum whereby we could share 
information on a local level. 

I know there's a task force in San Francisco, but I've never been 
contacted by them. I think it's imperative that these people come 
forward to the local people and say, 'This is what we can offer." 

We certainly have intelligence to share, because we work with 
the grassroots people, with tne informants, with the junkies on the 
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street. And we have plenty of information to give the task force if 
thev would come forward and say, "What can we do for you?" But 
we nave never had that happen. 

Mr. Ranoel. Do you feel the presence of Federal investigation 
during good times? When there was closer cooperation in the city 
of New York, the complaint was that they were working the same 
cases and that there were just too many people and just some 
known high violators. 

Do you feel the FBI-DEA presence in Oakland, working these 
cases? 

Mr. Wilson. We hear, from time to time, that they are working 
the same cases we are and that we would certainly welcome some 
sort of a task force where we could cooperate with them, because 
certainly we have as much to offer to them as they do to us. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, listen, you can rest assured, Lieutenant 
Wilson, that before you leave today that staff will be talking with 
you and we will be setting up the meeting, to make certain that 
the Federal presence there is tied in to your efforts. 

Have you been able to identify where the heroin or cocaine— is it 
coming in by ship, plane, or 

Mr. Wilson. A big percentage of our heroin is coming out of 
Mexico. We have a lot of cocaine that's coming, we understand, 
through Hawaii— and sometimes on board Colombian freighters. 

I might mention that we've trebled our arrests. We're over 7,000 
arrests for our small unit for 1983. We have inundated the court 
system with arrests. Our labs can't keep up with our arrests. 

The district attorney just recently announced a very get-tough 
policy. And if he fulfills his promise, the rest of the judicial system 
will not be able to keep up, simply because there's not enough 
judges to deal with it. 

So, we're talking about bn. jing in three new judges, but the 
county board of supervisors are saying, "No, that's too expensive." 

I read your bill that you're proposing money to fund more judges. 
I think that's highly significant. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, thank you, Lieutenant. And we will be meet- 
ing with you to see whether or not we can — or any others— because 
this is not that formal. 

Ben. 

Mr. Gilman. Lieutenant Wilson, before you leave, you say you 
haven't been contacted by any Federal agency. Have you reached 
out to them for help at all? Have you made inquiry or requests? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Gilman. And to whom did you make that request? 
Mr. Wilson. With the Bureau. 

Mr. Gilman. Federal Bureau of 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Gilman. And what was 

Mr. Wilson. I have to add, however, that when we have asked 
DEA for funds, they've been very good about giving it to us. 
Mr. Gilman. Have you asked 

Mr. Wilson. The Bureau seems to have too many strings at- 
tached to the money. 
Mr. Gilman. The Federal Bureau of Investigation? 
Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Oilman. Have you asked to meet with them on any strategy 
level or policy level or planning level? 

Mr. Wilson. I have to admit I have not. 

Mr. Gilman. But you haven't been contacted. 

Mr. Wilson. But we have not been contacted. 

Mr. Gilman. Has there been any State conference at all of plan- 
ning and policy on narcotics that you've taken part in? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. In other words, there's been no State initiative in 
trying to bring you all together either? 
Mr. Wilson. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Gilman. And no Federal initiative? 
Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you passed on any constructive suggestions to 
either the State or Federal people about what they ought to be 
doing? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. I contacted the assistant in charge of the Oak- 
land office of the FBI, and we did have some intelligence meetings, 
and then that fell by the wayside. 

But I think there is some work that needs to be done in that 

area. 

Mr. Gilman. You said you're getting some cocaine in from 
Hawaii. Has that been increasing in amount? 

Mr; Wilson. It doesn't appear to be increasing. We get this from 
informant sources, that it has come from the Peru and Bolivia 
areas, by ship, to Hawaii. 

And then couriers— at least in several instances— have brought it' 
by airplane. Sometimes stewardesses or flight crew members are 
bringing it in by aircraft. 

Mr. Gilman. And vou talked about heroin from Mexico. Has that 
been in increasing abundance from Mexico, or decreasing, or is 

Mr. Wilson. No. It seems to be fairly static. However, the quali- 
tative analysis of the heroin seems to be increasing; where we were 
running 2 to 3 percent, it's approaching 30 percent now, and we're 
beginning to see some heroin-overdose deaths, where we haven't 
had any recently. 

So, the quality is better. The amount seems to be fairly static. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you been able to trace back any Asian heroin 
coming into your area? 

Mr. Wn son. Yes. 

Mr. Oilman. And where is that coming from? 
Mr. Wilson. That's coming from the golden triangle, the Thai 
area. 

Mr. Gilman. No further questions. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kangkl. Tell me, Frank Monastero, we have not orchestrat- 
ed how we're going to respond to some of these suggestions. But 
DEA is here. Would you put up your hand, Frank. 

[Show of hand.] 

Mr. Ranokl. Would the best way— I don't want to be putting you 
on the spot, but would the best way for us to handle it— is to take 
down this type of information, and you could join me in assuring 
them that collectively there will be a response. Whether it's the re- 
sponse that you would want to hear, we don't know, but certainly 
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that collectively we will be responding to these types of things. 
That way you don't have to respond to each and every query. 

Right? 

Great. 

And Frank, of course, is the Assistant Administrator for Oper- 
ations for the Drug Enforcement Administration. 

Could we hear from some other of the participants? 

Just walk right up, identify yourself, and we'll see whether we 
can get something out of this. 

Mr. Huchamek. My name is Roger Huchabee. I'm with the 
Austin Police Department in Austin, TX. 

For a number of years, we were able to, I guess, sit back and 
enjoy the good life while everybody on the east and the west coast 
put up with all the narcotics problems. 

Mr. Rangel. Can you hear in the back of the room? 

Voices. No. 

Mr. Ranokl. No? 

Can you hear in the bacx? 

Mr. Huchabee Is that any better? 

Mr. Ranokl If you pull up the mike, I think it will be— that's 
Texas. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Huchabee. OK. [Laughter.] 
Thauk you. 

Due to you— all's collective efforts through the States on the east 
and west coast, we have seen a tremendous increase in our drug 
problem. We have several major distributors of cocaine in the 
Austin area. As a result, we have a large influx of money coming 
into our area which is being diverted and laundered into leg itimate 
channels, which has allowed the person to invest this money from 
an illegal gain into a legal channel. 

We h ave had a tremendous increase in our heroin problem in 
recent months. As the gentleman before me stated, a year ago our 
street heroin was running 1 to 3 percent; today our street heroin is 
running 4 to 8 percent. We have seized heroin as pure as 56 per- 
cent. This is our Mexican brown heroin, which appears to be on the 
increase. 

In addition to this, within the last 6 months, we have seen an 
increase in our Asian heroin that is coming into Austin. Some of 
this heroin has been as high as in the high 90's— percentage. 

We feel like, from our intelligence information that we've been 
able to gather, that most of this is coming through a major organi- 
zation on the west coast. We would like to see what could be done 
in way of assistance to our agency in order to stop this before it 
becomes a nuyor problem, as it has in other cities. 

I would like to add that we enjoy an excellent relationship with 
the Drug Enforcement Administration in Austin, TX, with AT&F. 
Our relationships with the other Federal agencies are not near as 
good. 

We have enjoyed their cooperation, their input, their assistance; 
both financial and manpower has been on an excellent level. 

What we would like to see, from a Federal angle on it, would be 
assistance to our department in the way of money, in which we 
could have adequate personnel, adulate vehicles, and adequate 
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money for the purchase of drugs in order to make the arrest on the 
people at the higher level, the dealer-drug industry level. 

We feel like if we can eliminate the mid-level to the high-level 
dealer we will eliminate our street problem as well. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, you do meet with the Federal law enforce- 
ment officers on a regular basis to coordinate your activities? 

Mr. Huchabee. Yes, sir. We work with them very closely. 

Mr. Rangel. How often do you meet to evaluate what cases 
you'rt- working on, what 

Mr. Huchabee. We recently finished a joint effort with the DEA, 
the State DPS, Narcotics, the district attorney's office, in which we 
made 53 street-level heroin cases. It was a joint effort by all the 
agencies, in which we were working with them on a daily basis. 

Our relationship with the DEA goes back 10, 12 years, in which 
we've enjoyed a good relationship with them. 

I would say that on the whole either someone from their office is 
in our office or vice versa at least two to three times a week. 

We have been able to obtain intelligence information from them 
quite easily, manpower assistance when we need it, financial assist- 
ance when we need it. 

And by the same token, we have, in turn, provided them with 
assistance when they have requested it. 

Mr. Rangel. What percentage, roughly, of your police depart- 
ment is committed totally to narcotics law enforcement. And what 
percentage of the crimes or the arrests made are related to drug 
abuse? 

Mr. Huchabee. Well, we have 14 officers assigned to narcotics 
within the Austin Police Department. In addition, there are five 
other officers assigned to an organized crime unit which deals not 
only with narcotics but in other areas of organized crime. 

Mr. Rangel. How many members do you have on the force? 

Mr. Huchabee. 540? 

Voice. 640, 

Mr. Huchabee [continuing]. 640— so, they got another 
Six hundred and forty officers, commissioned officers, within the 
department. 

Mr. Rangel. Roughly 14 to 20 assigned to narcotics law enforce- 
ment? 

Mr. Huchabee. Yes, sir, we have 14 on a full-time basis that are 
assigned to organized crime, which can work narcotics as well as 
other type violations. 

Mr. Rangel. Ben? 

Mr. Gilman. You mentioned the need for funds. Are you getting 
increased funds from your State agencies? 

Mr. Huchabee. To my knowledge, we don't get any funding from 
the State agency. Our funding comes from the city itself. 

Mr. Gilman. You don't get any help at all from the State of 
Texas? 

Mr. Huci<A3EE. I'm not familiar with any budget—or any fund- 
ing we get from the State; no, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. Are you able to use any of the property that you 
seized or any of the funds that you've seized for narcotics enforce- 
ment? 
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Mr. Huchabkk. Yes, sir; we, approximately 2 years ago, started a 
concentrated effort on seizing assets from criminals or people that 
had been arrested. We have had particularly fairly good success on 
seizing money and filing through State courts for forfeiture and sei- 
zure. 

Through this procedure, I think we have around $125,000 pending 

*L ^SS ,re ' And .l 08 * vear 1 think we received about $80,000 to 
$90,000 as a result of forfeitures that had been obtained. 

Mr. Oilman. And is your State law fairly good, in that you can 
go through a forfeiture procedure quite readily? 

Mr. Huchabee. No, sir, it's time consuming. 

We have one forfeiture that's been pending for nearly 2 years 
now that \.e would like to resolve. But the court system is just— is 
not with it. J 

Most of the time when we are able to resolve our money forfeit- 
ures they are done through an agreement with the defendant's at- 
torney and through our district attorney's office. 

Mr. Oilman. What about vehicles or boats or airplanes? Are you 
able to seize those 

Mr. Huchabee. Yes, sir, we have a State law that allows us to 
seize, and we nave done so— and primarily our undercover vehicles 
are utilized from that. 

I would like to make i comment on a statement that was made 
earlier. It s my understanding, through what has been explained to 
us from the U.S. attorney here in San Antonio that the DEA has a 
capacity to seize vehicles and to give them to the local agencies for 
use. 

Unless we were misinformed on that, it's my understanding that 
the capacity is there for that if it will be done. 
Mr. Rangel. Well, we have DEA here. 

Could you answer that, Frank? Can DEA seize vehicles and turn 

them over to local State 

Mr. Monastero. Local 

Mr. Rangel. No; I'll repeat it for you. 

Mr. Monastero. It does have to go through GSA. 

Mr. Rangel. It goes through GSA. 

But it can happen? 

Mr. Monastero. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Is it a long, drawn out procedure? 

Mr. Monastero. Well 

Mr. Rangel. I mean, has it been very successful? 
Mr. Monastero. Yes; it's been successful. 
Mr. Rangel. OK. 

Well, listen, for those of you that have a similar type of problems 
write them and send us a copy of it, and that would cause your 
Congress to focus in not on just local problems that one community 
may be having, but something that all of you may be feeling. 

So, I want to thank you, sergeant, for bringing that to— tell me, 
with the arrests that are made, what percentage would be related 
to drugs? 

Mr. Huchabee. I'd have to look at our statistical background to 
look it up. 

Mr. Rangel. No; I don't mean anything specific. 
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This i&— we're not holding you to it. But we're trying to find out 
whether or not there's been a particular strain on your law en- 
forcement responsibilities because of the number of addicts 
that 

Mr. Huchabee. There's a direct correlation between our heroin 
addicts and our burglaries right within our city. We have seen, 
through our past efforts, when we were able to make a crackdown 
and arrest a lot of our heroin addicts, that the percentage of bur- 
glaries within our town dropped drastically during that time 
period. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Tell me, for those that are out there and mad' this trip, do you 
think this, the way we are going about this, is the right way, just 
asking for volunteers? Because most of you have had more experi- 
ences in conferences than we have, and we certainly want to make 
certain that we use a format that you receive the maximum benefit 
from. 

And it could very well be, Frank, that you could sit up with us 
up here, not to be in the hot sunt Sut ao that you could have the 
mike and orr recorder could hear from you. 

What 

Or sit with the White House— and 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Chairman, could I suggest since we have a 
couple of the agency representatives here why don't they come for- 
ward and sit up here and face the audience so they can respond to 
some of this, and we'll make it a two-way communication, if that's 
agreeable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Sure. 

Mr. Gilman. Frank, why don't you pull some chairs around over 
here— and Dan and the Customs folks— come on up here so that 
they get to know who the ball players are in this thing. 

Mr. Rangel. And I would want the White House to know they 
can accept me as their counsel for purposes of this discussion. 
[Laughter.] 

Voice. Dan is taking the Fifth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rangel. OK. Could we hear from some of the others? 

[Pause.] 

Just walk right up and announce who you are, and well keep it 
moving. 
Thanks a million. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, my name is Mike Robinson, 
and I'm the commander of the Michigan State Police Narcotics Sec- 
tion. And I'm also the vice president of National Alliance of State 
Drug Enforcement Agencies. 

While I'd like to address some of the concerns that we have in 
Michigan, I'd like to talk about the alliance a little bit and, at the 
same time, invite you and representatives of the committee to join 
us at our next meeting in Salt Lake City, which is later on in Octo- 
ber, and— or they may have already talked to Jack about that. 

The alliance is made up of State-level narcotics enforcement 
agencies throughout the country. So, we have broad section of the 
country that we represent. 

At our meeting— at our last meeting in May, v/e set goals and 
objectives for 1984 and 1985 that I'd like to touch on a little bit. 
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Mr. Ranoel. Terrific. 

Mr. Robinson. No. 1, we believe that it is necessary to promote 
law enforcement involvement in drug education and prevention 
programs. 

If what you've said is true, if the drug problem and the amount 
of drugs that are being produced in the world are at the point that 
they are and we cannot stem that tide, there's only one way that 
we can ever hope to reduce the amount of drug abuse that goes on 
in the country, and that's through the education of our young 
people. And we do strongly support those types of programs. 

And in conjunction with DEA, we feel that it is necessary to de- 
velop a comprehensive plan to standardize the drug confiscation re- 
porting and a system of uniform nationwide reporting. 

The problem that we honestly face with the whole drug problem 
is that none of us, no matter what level of government that we're 
in, have a real handle on exactly how big the problem is. 

The fact of the matter is that all agencies report oftentimes the 
same arrest statistics, the same seizure statistics, and therefore we 
have no real picture of the program. 

We are working with DEA, and they are cooperating in that 
effort. It's a mammoth task. 

We also feel that it is important to develop an increased aware- 
ness in all levels of law enforcement not exclusively assigned to 
narcotics enforcement in order to achieve a more effective drug en- 
forcement. 

We all believe— and we've all said it*— that narcotics is the No. 1 
crime problem in the country facing the Nation today. The Presi- 
dent has said it, you've said it, I've said it, parents and teachers 
have said it. 

But what are we really doing about it? How much of our re- 
sources are we really willing to commit to the narcotics problem? 

I not only ask that to the committee on the Federal level, but 
those of us in the audience from State and local levels: How much 
of our resources are we really willing to commit to the problem? 

We can come to conferences like this and talk about how difficult 
the problem is and how big the problem is. B it are we really will- 
ing to put our money and our resources where our mouth is and do 
something about it? 

And we do support your bill and your efforts to provide more 
money to State and locals and to the Federal Government for en- 
hancing the narcotics enforcement effort. 

Fourth, in conjunction with DEA, we feel that it is important to 
research and develop recommendations to member States, refer- 
ence legislation and implementation of programs to address the un- 
lawful diversion of legitimate drugs. 

While heroin and cocaine have flooded to places like New York 
and in through Florida and into the country, a problem that we 
face in the Nation is the legitimate drugs that are produced, manu- 
factured, and controlled from the manufacturer through distribu- 
tion to the consumer. 

Michigan, for instance, has 4 percent of the Nation's population 
and receives 14 percent of all the Dilaudid that's manufactured. Di- 
laudid, you may be aware, is a synthetic drug and is used by ad- 
d vta as a substitute for heroin. It's called legal heroin. 
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A single-formula gram tablet of Dilaudid sells on the streets of 
Detroit for anywhere from $30 to $40. 

We do think that— we do believe that it is the responsibility of 
all levels of government to impact narcotics as close to the source 
as hun.anly possible. We feel that it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to be involved in interdiction programs and in 
those countries that are producers of drugs. And we also believe 
that it is the responsibility of State-level and Federal Government 
within the borders of our individual States to impact those sub- 
stances where we are the source. Where marijuana is the source to 
our consumers, the Federal Government has spent money in eradi- 
cation of that, of the marijuana plant. We feel that it's just as im- 
portant that we attack the use and distribution and production of 
legal drugs. 

Those are some of the things which we, as the alliance, feel that 
it is important that the Federal Government get involved with. 

As I said, if we really think that narcotics is the problem— and it 
is the major kind of problem— then we all need to put our re- 
sources behind it and as close to the source as humanly possible. 

We met— a group from the alliance met with Mr. Mullen and 
Mr. Monastero in March to discuss the roles of State, local, and 
Federal Government. 

And what I have said I think echoes the sentiments of the alli- 
ance. There are several alliance members here that will speak, I 
would expect, specifically to problems within their States. 

We do agree that the Federal Government, when it crosses State 
borders and it involves out-of-the-country activities, that it is defi- 
nitely a Federal role. 

If it is an in-State organization that does not cross those borders, 
we feel that it is a State and local responsibility, and we honestly 
do need the support of the Federal Government for funding for 
those types of operations. 

In Michigan, we support cooperative narcotics task forces 
through the majority of the State that are made up by State and 
local law enforcement personnel. We do sorely need funding for 
that. 

As far as forfeiture goes, Michigan has a State Forfeiture Act 
which we passed, which was patterned after the Federal. But what 
it does do in Michigan is that right now the proceeds from the sale 
of forfeited goods, 25 percent goes to State substance abuse serv- 
ices, and the remaining 75 percent goes to the seizing agency to be 
used only to enhance narcotics enforcement. 

So, that is a source of funding that we've opened up. 

Mr. Rangei, That's great, lieutenant. 

Tell me, how many States are involved with the alliance— rough- 
ly? 

Mr. Robinson, I'm getting some echoes in my ear. 43, 46. 
Mr. Rangel. That's great. That's great. 

And you can rest assured that we will have staff there to serve 
as o vehicle for you to communicate to your Congress through 
them so that they don't interfere with your normal format. 

And if invited, I'm certain that members of the select committee 
would like to be there merely as an informational source or to 
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assist you in answering questions as to how you can be more effec- 
tive. 

And I don't know whether 1 announced it, but we have 42 State 
representatives and 14 city representatives here with 6 Federal 
agencies, and we just can't have enough of this type of cooperation, 
because we're all in the business of being public servants, we're all 
doing the best we can. And the question is whether or not we can 
come up with the best ideas and utilize our resources in the best 
possible way. 

Let me ask you a question, Lieutenant. This Congress, like any 
other, we respond to pressures that we get from our various con- 
stituency groups. So, you know that we're here from agriculture, 
textiles, the automobile industry, labor, steel, and of course, when 
we have a budget, we try to respond in the best way to service the 
people that we represent. 

Now, we've heard the statements of law enforcement. And my 
understanding is that you would want the best possible cooperation 
with your Federal Government, but you do believe that crimes 
committed within your jurisdiction, that you should have the re- 
sources to be able to control that, as you ve taken an oath to do, 
but that you do need some type of assistance to either expand the 
manpower or to develop more scientific techniques in combating 
that. 

Now, our problem is that traditionally law enforcement has 
stayed out of the politics. And we think that's good and healthy, 
and it has worked. And if it ain't broke, we don't want to fix it. 

But how do you share your view? How would members know 
that they have to make a special effort to get these funds to our 
local law enforcement officials? How do you communicate it? 

I mean, you meet with representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Well, they're appointed, too. They're restricted as to what 
they can do. They probably agree with you, and they will then 
convey to other people that we ought to be able to give these fel- 
lows a little more assistance because they're doing a great job in a 
rough situation. 

But they run across the Office of Management and Budget. They 
run across the budgetary process for their own offices. 

And the only way that we could possibly overcome this is when 
we have the majority in the House and the majority of the Senate 
saying, listen, this is important, this involves national security, and 
this is what we're getting out there. 

Now, obviously you're on the front line. How do you communi- 
cate to your members how important you think it is to receive 
more Federal help? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, in Michigan, for instance, we have a pretty 
comprehensive program, educational program, that we utilize at 
the State level to inform the public of our needs and inform 
them— that's, for instance, how we managed to pass this forfeiture 
act, was by targeting specific service groups that were interested in 
doing something for law enforcement who, in turn, contacted their 
State legislators to support the passage of those types of things. 

We also do that where Federal legislation is concerned, and I 
personally have met with several representatives from the State, 
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with Senator Uwin, and expressed our opinion where that's con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Rangel. So, as far as Michigan is concerned, you dont have 
any problem in having direct communication with your local, your 
State, and your people in Congress as it relates to your needs? 

Mr. Robinson. That attitude has changed within the last 2 years 
that has allowed us to do that; that's correct. 

Mr. Rangel. I'm glad to hear that, because one of our major 
problems has been the self-imposed restrictions that we have felt 
that law enforcement places on itself And we certainly don't want 
to change the style in which you do business, but it's difficult to get 
the money unless there's a constituent group. 

And a lot of us would feel a lot— of course, unfortunately I don't 
have that problem in New York, because they know how to reach 
us too easily. 

But for other members, it would be very helpful if there was 
some method of communicating. I'm not suggesting lobbying or 
sending someone to Washington, but some way of knowing that 
there is a concern about the Federal participation. 

And to that extent, we would like to share with you some ideas— 
with you and the alliance. And we look forward to working with 
you. 

Do you have any better information? When it is and where i* is? 

Mr. Robinson. It's in Salt Lake City the week of the— 21st. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, try to define or restrict the role you want us 
to play, and we hope we can use that to better the communication 
and not substitute what you're doing. 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Thanks for the contribution you're making. 

Any members have any 

Mr. Oilman. Yes. 
Mr. Rangel. Ben. 

Mr. Oilman. Have you requested any of the Federal officials to 
sit with your liaison people, your alliance people, to work on strate- 
gy and to talk about planning and where we're going, where we've 
been? 

Mr. Robinson. We've met with Mr. Leonard. We've met with Mr. 
Monastero and with Mr. Mullen in March. They were at our spring 
conference that we had in Portland, ME, in May, also. 

So, we are communicating and find the administration of DEA 
very receptive to that. 

Mr. Gilman. This was at your initiative and your request, to 
meet with them? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Oilman. Have there been any other meetings besides your 
alliance meeting at that session? 

Mr. Robinson. Not— I can't speak totally for other members of 
the alliance, but those are the most recent initiatives that we've 
taken with DEA specifically. 

Mr. Oilman. Are you the head of the alliance? 

Mr. Robimson. I'm the vice president. 

Mr. Oilman. You talked about the Dilaudid problem in your own 
area. Is that as a result of illegal prescriptions/ Where is it coming 
from? 
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Mr. Robinson. Mostly it it from illegal prescriptions in a system 
that we call script mills, where doctors are in there solely for the 
purpose of writing prescriptions. And they'll have someone on the 
outside, the outside of the clinic, the same way that you'll have a 
lookout on the outside of a dope dec . looking over the clientele and 
deciding who goes in and who doesn't and who sees the doctor. 

Mr. Oilman. So, it's coming, then, out of the illegal trade and be- 
cause of illicit prescription primarily; is that right? 

Mr. Robinson. Primarily, yes. It's not theft or the other problem. 

A problem that we face where doctors and professionals are con- 
cerned is the court system is not as likely to sentence a doctor, un- 
fortunately, as they would someone who sticks up a gas station or 
who is selling herom. 

Mr. Gilman. Because of your proximity or position along the 
border, do you And any problem with the Canadian authorities or 
the Canadian trafficking coming across the border? 

Mr. Robinson. Specifically with the borders of Michigan and 
Canada, we have absolutely no problems with the RCMP or the On- 
tario Prevention Police. We work many joint investigations. 

Mr. Gilman. Good cooperation? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gilman. Is there much trafficking that comes across the 
border in the Michigan area? 

Mr. Robinson, what we find—and the reason that it takes the 
cooperation— is a lot of Canadian dealers who live in the Windsor- 
Toronto area will conduct their transaction and their business 
meetings on the Canada side and will make delivery on the Michi- 
gan side. This is to thwart law enforcement because of the—trying 
to thwart law enforcement, hoping that if it's U.S. authorities, they 
will have difficulty traveling back and forth to Canada to set up 
and vice versa. 

We don't have that problem. 

Mr. Gilman. What kind of narcotics are involved in the Canadi- 
an trafficking? 

Mr. Robinson. Cocaine and legal drugs. We have legal drugs that 
move that way and cocaine traffickers who have connections in 
Florida who would make arrangements to make the delivery in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Gilman. Do you have any estimate of the dollar amount 
coming across the border? 
Mr. Robinson. No; I can't give you that. 

Mr. Oilman. Do you have any estimate of the amount of Dilau- 
did that's being trafficked in Michigan? 

Mr. Robinson. I don't have those figures in front of me right 
now, just that we do receive 14 percent of all the Dilaudid that is 
manufactured. That is a drug, and prescription drugs are drugs 
that we can control because we control those for manufacture. 
DEA knows who produces them and how much they produce. 

The drug's intent is primarily— it is primarily used for terminal- 
ly ill cancer patients. You would think that in some other States, 
in some States where the population is more elderly, that that type 
of drug might be used more than it is in Michigan, but 

Mr. Gilman. That drug incidentally will be the subject of some 
debate on the floor today as we look at the Compassionate Pain 
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Relief Act that's been proposed. And Dilaudid has been suggested 
as a possible substitute for heroin in compassionate pain relief. 

Mr. Rangel. May I get a quick view, because I will be leaving to 
oppose that bill on the floor because, one, the AMA doesn't believe 
there's any need for it. Certainly, the administration opposes it, 
and we think if we opened up the door to have heroin in the hospi- 
tals, and our drug stores— that is a Pandora's box. 

And so if I leave, it will only be to take the floor to oppose it. 

Is there anyone that would disagree, that we don't need heroin to 
be available for terminally ill patients? 

Anyone that disagrees? 

Are you familiar with the bill? Would you— those that oppose it, 
could you throw up your hands? 
Voice. Oppose the bill? 

Mr. Rangel. Oppose— opposed to the bill in loosening. 
[A show of hands.] 

Mr. Rangel. OK. I just wanted to get a consensus from law en- 
forcement, because most all of our committee members are opposed 
to it. 

I'm sorry, Ben, but you've raised that. 

Mr. Oilman. Yes; I think that's about the extent of my questions. 

I hope that you'll continue the work of your alliance, and I think 
these regional organizations and a cooperative effort are certainly 
of assistance to all of us in what we're trying to do. We will have a 
better exchange of information between people who are out on the 
front lines in our own Federal bureaus. And I hope you won't hesi- 
tate today to let some of your thoughts be known to our Federal 
people who are here. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Tell me, before you leave, Lieutenant, so you collect 
information from your membership States to kind of get a handle 
on what you're up against nationally as to the amount, the type of 
drugs, the amount you think is coming in, the number of arrests 
and convictions you re having— you know, so that we could come to 
you and get a broad general national perspective? 

Mr. Robinson. We do discuss that at our conferences; that's cor* 
rect. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I know you discuss it, but it would be helpful 
if you could work out some type of a questionnaire that you collec- 
tively could present to the Congress, because, you know, we're deal 
ing with the Federal presence, but you fellows are right out there 
on the front line. 

Mr. Robinson. That is exactly one of the problems we face with 
the hick of standardization for drug reporting While we could 
report to you the amount of arrests and seizures that we make for 
our specific agencies, the difficulty comes in the statistics that are 
gathered by other agencies or a combination of agencies that report 
a duplication of those arrests or figures. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, you're working now with the Federal agencies 
to develop a technique where this information collection will be 
easier to do; right? 

Mr. Robinson. Right We hope so. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, listen, share with us the information so that 
we can work with them, because, you know, they're independent 
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agencies, but they still have to deal with restrictions that are 
placed on them. 

And so one of the things we want you to know is that you should 
feel free, in working with all parts of your Government— you have 
direct access to the White House, DEA, FBI, limited access to 
btate, as we all do, but this is your Congress. And so you should be 
using it. 

Thank you very much, Lieutenant. 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranoel. You've been very, very helpful. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Arzo Carson. I'm the di- 
rector of the Tennessee Bureau of Investigation. 

My background may be just a little different than strictly police. 
I guess I represented a few people in the early 1950's when I prac- 
ticed law when this problem was not a problem. Then, for 21 years, 
I served as a district attorney and have seen this problem grow and 
reach proportions that are beyond control actually. 

For the last 5 years, I have been director of the Tennessee 
Bureau of Investigation. One of our responsibilities is to formulate 
policies and engage in cooperative efforts with the Federal and 
local people for drug enforcement. 

Now, this bureau that I head, in my judgment, has reached the 
very height of cooperation through your task force, your commit- 
tees, and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, our agents now are somewhat routinely com- 
missioned or deputized as Federal officers. And I believe that our 
performance, with the few people we have—we have had 12, now 
that s been doubled this year, to 24— has been at a level that we 
could not hope to go beyond, both in interdiction, the type of cases 
we ve made, and our record of convictions. Our convictions prob- 
ably are around 98 to 99 percent. 

We believe— or I believe, after looking at this— and I've attended 
many meetings here. It seems like my fellow man, Bob Dempsey, 
and I are showing up at all these and we're singing about the same 
song. 

Cooperation— we have it in the Bureau, but it is totally inad- 
equate. Now, that may seem like a contradiction, but I think you 
m °y. »J you ve been listening to the people here— almost have 
reached that same conclusion, that there s something missing. 

We all want to cooperate. We do everything we can to cooperate. 
But somehow we haven't really cooperated. Or at least if we have, 
it has just been on the surface— or I don't mean that, really, it has 
been deep, but it hasn't penetrated the enemy is what I'm really 
saying 

Now, I see two things that hinder cooperation, and we've talked 
about them both here this morning, but not in the light or theme 
of how they impact on our failure to cooperate. 

I think it's important that we identify the sources that prevent 
us— or the reasons that prevent us from cooperating, because with- 
out total cooperation of the Federal, State, and the State locals, 
we 11 never address this problem. 

Now, I see two things— and they've both been discussed here. 
One of them is almost a— well, I won't say total, but n very sub- 
stantial lack of intelligence. 
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For instance, I don't really know what the tentacles are, the 
system of distribution of who, how, where, what kind of drugs and 
so forth there is in the State of Tennessee at this particular point 
in time. And I know that the Federal doesn't know, because we dis- 
cuss these things at the task force level, law enforcement coordi- 
nating committee levels, and we really go after it, but we still don't 
really have the knowledge of what's going on out here in this coun- 
try. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan touched on this. If you're 
going to address any problem, you've got to know, in law enforce- 
ment, who the enemy is, where he's located, and by what is his 
modus operandi. Now, we don't know that. 

We know that it ha: tentacles throughout every community in 
this country, and we know that whether it's planned that way or 
not it has nevertheless fallen into certain channels and certain 
ways of doing business in the drug business. 

Now, until we identify that and can target those things at the 
State level and target them in the interstate level with DEA and 
the FBI— until we can really do that and feel like we know what's 
out there and then target it for destruction, we will never address 
this problem. 

Now, as the gentleman from Michigan said, what we have got to 
have— and I really would urge you and the other members of this 
congressional committee to deeply consider the necessity for fund- 
ing at one agency State level the computerization or the equipment 
necessary to permit us in law enforcement to estaK" li uniform for- 
mats for drug intelligence so that every case that s made on every 
defendant throughout the courthouses in this land will enter into 
that computer system in a format. 

Now, with that type of thinking, each State sending it on to some 
Federal agency— now, I can drop it off and analyze it at my State 
level and try to find out what's going on, but I have things, as Bob 
Dempsey tells me and Georgia and others, that's coming into Ten- 
nessee, I don't know about that. They have their own problems, 
and they can't take the time to speculate this maybe needs your 
attention or not. 

What we need is the uniform collection, from the lowest level to 
the highest, of what we all agree upon is the necessary intelligence, 
with proper and total analyzation of that at the Federal level. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Chairman, if I could interrupt the speaker a 
moment— and with your indulgence— Mr. Monastero, don't we 
have that capability now with our national intelligence network to 
provide the kind of information tha f our gentleman from Tennes- 
see is suggesting? 

Mr. Monastero. I would have to say we do not, Congressman. I 
think I would have to say that we do not have that capability, at 
least not as the gentleman describes it. We do have the National 
Intelligence Center, but the capabilities of that Center are more 
limited and the process through which each local level and each 
State level would report is not— the mechanism is not there at this 
time to collect the intelligence the way you've described it. 

Mr. Oilman. Are we considering the possibility of expanding 
that? 
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Mr. Rangel. Or to put it another way, does it make any sense, 
from a DEA perspective, to lock into a system that's been recom- 
mended: 

Mr. Monastero. Well, I think it would have to be Hushed out to 
* g *f a \ degree, but it certainly makes sense to— for the concept 
itself, it certainly makes sense. We do not have the resources at the 
LI Paso Intelligence Center to do what I believe you've described 
here. 

Mr. Rangel. What I'm trying to say, Frank, is that it's easy for 
us to be convinced because we're not out there. We asked these 
people to come so that we could help them to do the job that they 
want to do, if we supported this type of recommendation and went 
DEA' 1 " Colleague8 ' what tvpe of response should we expect from 

And I'm not asking you to lock yourself into it now. I'm just 
saying the professionals are at the other side of this table. All of 
you are in law enforcement. And when he speaks for Tennessee, 
he s saying that he believes a network should be established so that 
all of his colleagues no matter what State, would have the best in- 
formation Kxwsible: Is it too expensive? Is it too complicated? Is it 
on the drawing board? Has it been tried before? 

What s the top-of-your-head type of thinking about it? 

Mr. Monastero. Well, this is strictly off-the-top-of-my-bead type 
of thinking, but I think an automated system, such as I conjure up 
when the gentleman is speaking, would add substantially to our in- 
telligence collection capability. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, then, maybe what I could ask the alliance to 
do— lieutenants here from the alliance— is to put this on your 
agenda and see whether he can get support from a broader group, 
and we 11 see what we can do. 

I'm sorry. Go ahead. 

:Vl L^ AR l°^- . A LL r i gh ^ The P° int that 1 de8ire to make here in 
regard to that is that DEA can never really get the intelligence it 
needs until it receives it in the field out here. And what I'm saying 
is weve got to have an automated way of doing it. If every agency 
in the United States sent him all of the data that we could in a 
manual posture today, he could do nothing with it, in my judg- 
ment, except sort of thumb through it and pick out the best and so 
forth. 

Now, I don't mean that Tennessee should be receiving the data 
concerning Georgia-I don't mean that at all. What I'm saying is, 
from the umbrella approach, DEA should be able, sending back 
through its chief law enforcement agency in the area in the State 
and identify the threads that run into Tennessee and say to us, 

Let s get together now and work on these." 

As Bob Dempsey has suggested, from Florida, make it proactive. 
If we don t get it squared away, we identify the problem, and then 
we send it out here to where we can really cooperate. 

Now, the second point— I don't want to dwell on that one— the 
second point of our inability to cooperate, but less important but 
nevertheless real, relates to the proper equipment that we have 
available. 

If we all-a very poor example, but if we all decided here today 
that we had to go to Austin, TX, to do something and 've didn't ask 
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a single question of whether or not we had plane fare or how we 
were goin? and so forth, we'd end up with about 10 of us down in 
Austin, TX, and the rest out somewhere else. 

So, the type of equipment that's available— first of all, identify 
what you're talking about. 

Now, I'm not one of these people that thinks you ought to give us 
a lot of firearms and you ought to go into that. I think that's a 
total misconception of the enemy. I think you've got to identify 
what kind of equipment can you meaningfully use. And then some- 
body, at the DEA level or somewhere, ought to catalog or make an 
inventory of this and not just hold it up there but be active in find- 
ing the States where it's needed and putting it out there for us to 
use and be able to use when they come back and say this area 
needs to be penetrated in law enforcement. 

Now, we run into that in a critical area in the marijuana eradi- 
cation program, which we have probably about the fourth from the 
top down in effectiveness in Tennessee— I believe last year 475,000 
plants eradicated. And we're trying to address that with three heli- 
copters owned by the Department of Safety. 

This year they are down about one-half the time. If we had two 
slow-flying planes— we have the spotters, pilots— we could probably 
search that entire State and maybe reach 75 percent eradication in 
a year. 

Well, that's real to us. It's not much, but look what we can do 
with it. 

Automobiles—we seize enough of those ourselves. Other sophisti- 
cated equipment — we buy it ourself, as we should. We don't need 
the Feds buying sophisticated equipment. 

But in the computerization of it, I think we do, because that 
thread runs too common throughout all of the States in this Union. 
And I think the equipment does. 

I hope that puts equipment and intelligence in the proper per- 
spective, as having a value associated with a lack of cooperation 
that I haven't seen before. 

Now, there's one other thing I want to address that is not on the 
agenda that's been talked about. From a legislative standpoint, 
which is what your committee is dealing with, rather than a day- 
to-day responding to a hole in the dike, like we do, I think you 
have to forget— I think you cannot ignore a nugor premise that is 
being probably ignored. 

I agree with you that in the next 2 years you're not going to 
reduce the inflow of drugs from outside the United States probably; 
I agree with that. But I do not agree with the implied premise that 
you can't do anything about it. 

There are two areas relating to a major premise that we're over- 
looking, and that major premise— impact one is some kind of an as- 
sumption that there will always be the drugs coming in and there- 
fore the major effort is just to attack it. And that impacts tragical- 
ly in an area that has not been discussed much here this morning. 

Drugs, for the most part— and I believe the gentleman thats 
been out here on the street will agree with me on this— that large- 
ly—or a great major portion of tr people who use drugs became 
addicted when they were in theii teens and lower. It's a unique 
thing. You just don't take a middle-aged person and get him in- 
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yolved in drugs, unless he has some kind of a personal problem. It 
impacts now, I think, at somewhere between the fourth and eighth 
grade— that s my own feeling about it. So, you first get the nibble 
where you first ge/ involved. Probably marijuana is the thing. 
I hat s why I think it s so important to eradicate it and get rid of it. 

Now, unless you— if you're willing to assume the premise that 
these children will, forever ai.d always, become addicted at that 
level, just enter into it, this is the flow, and then we try to fight it, 
I think it 8 a losing battle over a long range. 

I think there needs to be a uniformly developed education pro- 
gram in this country, put on tape, because most every school now 
has a little TV monitor that you play these tapes back through, 
that is well structured, with one goal in mind— not just a police- 
man up there badmouthing it, we do that all the time— but struc- 
tured by the most skilled people for two goals in mind: 

No. 1 is at the end of maybe seeing two 15-minute segments of 
this a w^k— at the end of that school year, you will have created a 
negative attitude in that child concerning drugs. You will turn him 
off. 

Now, if we can teach children grammar, mathematics; and that 
sort of thing, surely we can teach them a negative aspect about 
something that's going to harm their lives so terribly much and 
which they can see, day to day, in their little ones and see the trag- 
edies of ones— they all know about who is handling drugs in the 
community, they see these, they talk it— to give them a negative 
attitude in regard to that totally. 

Now, if you attack the major premise of the Federal Government 
attacking the source of coming into this country— and I believe you 
can finally get some kind of a handle on it if you commit yourself 
to it strongly enough. 

No. 2 the turning off of a demand at this children's level, plus 
the intelligence of attacking the distribution system, I think you 
can make headway in this. 

Now, I know sometimes you need more prosecutors and all of 
this, but I don t believe that the backlog of prosecution, except in a 
few States, is really the problem. 

My own experience is that probably 95 percent of these people 
we make cases on walk up there and plead guilty anyhow. So, I 
don t think that's the problem. 

I've said all that I came here to say. And to me, having commit- 
ted now 26 years of my life to law enforcement, that's how I see it. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, I tell you, Director Carson, you've made a 
major contribution. And I see members of the administration for 
the most part nodding their heads in accord with some of your— 
Dan, you were nodding your head. 

Mr. Leonard. I agree with him, wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Rangel. That's what I'm saying— in accord— and we have to 
get support on this side where we can get it. 

Now, tell me, you've spent a grert part of your life in law en- 
forcement, and you make a lot of sense with the recommendations 
you ve made to us this morning— how would you normally, in the 
State of Tennessee, get some of the recommendations or resources 
that you needed? 
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How would you lot the people know what you needed to work 
with? I mean, you go to the Governor, who appoints you, or were 
you elected as a district attorney or appointed? 

Mr. Carson. Well, I was elected as a district attorney. I'm ap- 
pointed through a select committee recommendation as the direc- 
tor. 

Mr. Rangel. I mean, how do you work in Tennessee? This is my 
job, this is what I need to work with? 

Mr. Carson. I don't believe I fully understand your question, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. What I'm trying to do is to see how I can break 
through without changing the style of law enforcement, to see 
whether or not we can elicit your support for the programs that 
you're recommending. 

Mr. Carson. All right. 

Mr. Rangel. So, what I'm trying to do is to see how you normal- 
ly function outside of the Congress. If you— if this was merely a 
State problem and you needed a computer and you needed an edu- 
cational system set up, what would you do? 

Mr. Carson. All right. That's very interesting. I'm glad you 
asked me. 

The southern Governors had a conference in 1982. Bob Dempsey 
and I cochaired the law enforcement committee. These same rec- 
ommendations are in that report. 

Now, immediately— I have a report that has all of that in it, 
frankly— with me today. 

What we did in Tennessee, immediacy, was the Governor 
turned to me and he said, "What can you do about eradication pro- u 
gram for marijuana and illegal laboratories in the State?" 

And I said, "Well, growing of marijuana I can do something 
about if you'll form a task force, and we'll address it during those 
months by redirection of personnel in four or five different agen- 
cies that nave some law enforcement jurisdiction." 

We believe that has been tremendously successful. 

The laboratory thing and the hospital as a source and so forth, 
we are now addressing with the new people. For instance, I'm 
going out and hiring probably two agents who are nurses with 
some experience to simply be hired on throughout the hospitals of 
that State. That's how doggedly determined I am to do something 
about it, to simply go to the source and make cases against these 
people. We're going to address that one now. 

And the education program, my Governor turned to— I believe 
it's the commissioner of the mental health department— we have a 
department in the State of Tennessee— and he has appointed a 
committee. And they are working on that at the State level. 

I am not on it, and I was told the other day I should be on it by 
somebody from bis executive branch. And one of the problems I— 
one of the reasons that was said that I should be on it was that I 
think the direction of the type of education is not developing along 
the lines that it should— that is, the negative turnoff of a child 
over a period of a year, or whatever time it takes. 

Now, that's how we addressed it. We've gone back and gotten a 
recommendation that doubled the size of the TBI force to deal with 
narcotics in Tennessee this year. I was just now in the process of 
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fectrveway P< OPl< Wh< n 1 COme " P here * 1 think We have an ef ' 
«ffSn tl 21 B ]!L 0 K ° ther thing though, as I was listening a few 
Z f-Lf* 0 ' £"? 1 have 4 been P robabl y rem iss in, because I have 
the freedom that a great number of the gentlemen here do not 
have, and that s unfortunate. I have the freedom to do things that I 
need to do. without regard to political implications. And many of 
them suffer under that, unfortunately. But that is, I probably will 

»nd ^nntnl'S £ "SI? T? tin S ri **f 80011 of "V Congressmen 
£2«%r^«! • \ th Z Fede r al leve ' and 1 wiU « et representatives 
™°.™ii district attorneys organization, which I was formerly a 

hZZ^to?' my8C i ' C n e ? ° f P 011 ^' the 8heriff8 department, and 

today ^ ab ° Ut what 1 nave 101(1 y° u 

Now, if that answ>rs your questions, that's 

n & K GEL , It ce . rtai L nl y does. And you also have presented the 
problem by making it abundantly clear that you don't have it. You 
can call together your representatives, you can share your prob- 
lems .and you can say, "If you want me to try and tackle it, these 
are the resources I need. 

Maybe you would be the best person to tell us: How can we get 
the input of politically appointed police chiefs without jeopardizing 
them or putting them in the position that it appears as though 
they re getting involved politically? -"""Bn 

How can we get the informatior as to their needs, their re- 
sources, without having them calliig up their Congressmen or 
meeting with their elected officials? w 

Mr. Carson. Well let me say, first of all, I apologize because I 
can t give you the clearcut answer that I want to give. But I will 
try. 

Mr. Rang«:l. OK. 

Mr. Carson. First of all, you have defined the problem. You 
know, we '<eep tongue in cheek quite often, but if all these people 
could real.y tell you, because I hear them, I talk with them/The 
Z?L Pr ° it" 1 ,8 '. ln L a 7 enfofcement-and this cuts across this 
country— the real problem is the accountability for your actions do 
not come back home to the executive branch of Government, thev 
go to the judiciary. 3 

You have police agencies who are structured in the administra- 
tion-and I guess they have to be-but every single thing they do, 

fh^SL r !i d0,ng t A he !, r du J t y and on, y their duty, is going by way of 
the courthouse. And it doesn't make any difference wliat the ad- 
ministration that has power over them is saying; they're measured 
down there on the witness stand and the jury verdicts as thev 

come. J 

So. their end product of law enforcement is to the judiciary. And 
yet. the purse strings, the appointment, and the status of these 
people are still managed by political people who do not understand 
jj* nature of the serious problems that we are talking about here 

And I svvear you cannot properly administer (.hat kind of an op- 
erator, policeman, unless you understand and know what his real 
problems are. 
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And the competing nature of things for the 'ollar places an un- 
reasonable burden on the policeman to speak up and say— he can't 
even hardly speak up for his salary, let alone anything else. 

Fortunately, in Tennessee, because of the way in which I am ap- 
pointed, for a definite term of office, I and the structure of the law 
itself makes me the Spokesman for drug enforcement in my State. I 
can become the spokesman, I think, in Tennessee for these people 
without it embarrassing anybody. And I know what they think. 

But I think probably just a representative of those people meet- 
ing with Congressmen and so forth would probably work in many 
cases. 

Mr. Rangel. Tell me, do you— are you a member of and do you 
participate in national law enforcement agencies, where perhaps 
the appointed police chiefs could speak up and participate and not 
individually be on the record, but where, collectively, they could 
send a message to Congress so that if the elected official wanted to 
check with the police chief and say, "Does this make any sense to 
you, I'm about to vote on it on the floor today/ 9 that we could es- 
tablish that type of communication? 

Mr. Carson. I think so. And I think, as the gentleman from 
Michigan said, Tennessee is a member of the Drug Enforcement 
Alliance, have been all these many years. It's increased recently 
from just a handful to almost every State in the Union. I have a 
representative on it. I also attend those meetings personally, just to 
have input, though I haven't had that much input. 

But I think your input for this kind of thing has to come through 
that Drug Enforcement Alliance, because then I think vou have a 
strong input, representing almost all the States, with the fact you 
people could check back with the chief of police, or whoever it is, to 
find out does this, in fact, represent your views on this matter. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. 

Now, is Lieutenant Robinson from Michigan still with us? 
[Pause.] 

OK. The ideas that were presented by Director Carson of Tennes- 
see, is it possible to have this type of agenda on the item of the 
alliance, where you could get the input of the membership where 
the Congress would be able to know what they're thinking would 
be on some of the things he was talking about today? 

Is that in line with the things that you do when you meet nation- 
ally? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, that is in line with what we're doing. 
Mr. Rangel. You mean for your meeting? 

Well, what I want to make cle*r is that I don't need any publici- 
ty, I don't personally have to be involved, I've got enough problems. 
I am only groping right now as to how you can be more effective 
and how we could create effective lines of communication between 
you and your Congress without making the thing political. 

And so I don't have any problem in saying nubhcly at your outfit 
what I'm saying now. I ha^ thought by srnding Republican and 
Democratic staff there that • lit ht be a better way to do it. 

But I guess my basic tueslio 1 is we don't have any problem in 
having members reach ou to y u. And certainly I don't think any 
of you would have a probK m f one of your members would listen. 
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They're talking about a national computer in order to get infor- 
mation locally down here to Washington. They're talking about a 
national education program that's being discussed with the admin- 
istration. These are the things that we think it can accomplish. 

We re talking about having resources made available upon appli- 
cation from local and State law enforcement officials as it relates 
to narcotics for the following types of equipment, roes this make 
any sense? And if it doesn't, what would you recommend that we 
would do? 

This we would like to do so that you have some impact without 
jeopardizing tradition or without changing tradition which you 
enjoy. * 

We don't want you guys running up and saying, "Vote for," and 
Vote against, someone down here. But we do need your input 
and recommendations, such as Mr. Carson has made, so that— well, 
we re both from New York— but so that someone from Hawaii, if 
the recommendation is made, they'd like to be able to call their 
chief and say, 'Does this make sense?" 

Now, we ha*re gone around to different communities. We are 
proud of the things that we've been able to do. 

What Congressman Akaka said is— which some of you may not 
know, but over 90 percent of the maryuana coming out of Hawaii 
was being shipped through the U.S. Post Office. It took a visit of us 
to go there to turn that around, where he says they have a handle 
on it. 

We can't do this with the hundreds and thousands of communi- 
ties in the 50 States. But we can do it if you feel secure in having a 
relationship with the committee. And we then could organize your 
delegation and ask— like you don't need our help in Tennessee, but 
it you did, we could go to the Tennessee delegation and say, "This 
is a problem they're having. Can you help them with it?" 

And collectively, you would have the committee supporting their 
efforts. 

So, if we can get this type of thing on the alliance agenda, we 
would promise you that we will start that communication. Whether 
it works or not, we don't know. But we'll try. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, one little comment I'd like to make 
so that the law enforcement community wouldn't misunderstand 
me, or Congress- either one— the committee. That is, when I'm 
talking about drug enforcement intelligence and the collection of it 
and so forth, now each agency, of course, collects all kinds of infor- 
mation that s what we call not "hard." It's soft intelligence. 

I m not talking about distributing that kind of thing. I'm talking 
about the hard type of evidence on all the people who have been 
arrested and convicted and this sort of thing. I think that, in and of 
itself, will supply everything that is needed. 

So, I want to avoid those comments that say, "Well, you can't 
pass intelligence." Well, you can pass intelligence if it involves ar- 
rests, convictions, known types of drugs, when, where, and this sort 
of thing. 

I had wanted to clarify myself on that. 

Mr. Ranoel. You make a lot of sense, Mr. Carson. 

I think Mr. Gilman wants to 
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Mr. Oilman. Mr. Carson, we than!- you for the pertinent propos- 
als. And I'm sure they're beneficial to all of us that are listening to 
you. 

Have you taken the time to pass these on specifically to the Fed- 
eral agencies at any time? 
Mr. Carson. No, I don't think so. 

I've just listened to discussions over a period of a couple of years, 
floating around. And I keep hearing the same thing come up, the 
problem and so forth. Then, I sit down by myself and I try to ana- 
lyze, well, just what does— what's the meaning of what I am hear- 
ing, what does it impact. And I've given you that today the best I 
can. 

Now, Bob Dempsey and I have— yes, we've shared this totally. 
And I guess he's still back here. And I think he has Florida maybe 
further along than Tennessee in this regard. 

Mr. Oilman. Yes. Is Bob Dempsey a Federal representative? 

Mr. Carson. No. He's the State director of the Florida Law En- 
forcement Agency. 

Bob, are you here? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. I keep talking about him. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, have you been reluctant to share it with any 
of the Federal people? 
Mr. Carson. Oh, no. No. 
Mr. Oilman. Or is it an inability to do it? 
That's what I'm trying to find out. 

Mr. Cahcon. No. Well, I iust don't think we've had the forum, a 
forum to really do it. I think today is the day. 
Mr. Oilman. Well, I'm glad we've found that opportunity. 
Mr. Carson. If what I have to say is worth anything— I think 

it's 

Mr. Oilman. I would hope that, for future reference, a person 
like yourself who has such good suggestions and others out here in 
the audience are not going to be reluctant to come forward to these 
representatives who are here from the White House, from Customs, 
from DEA, and from the Coast Ouard. 

I would hope you would be encouraged to reach out to them. And 
if you find they're not cooperative, let us know. We'll try to bring 
you both together to iron out some of these problems. 

I think too often we sit on the opposite sides of the fence and are 
unwilling to reach out to each other. And I hope we can somehow, 
with this conference, dissipate some of that feeling and try to bring 
you all closer together. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Carson. 

Yes, sir. f 
. Mr. Sundberg. Mr. Chairman, my name is Bob Sundberg. I m 
the commissioner of public safety, State of Alaska. 

I have found great interest in some of the conversations that 
have been going along here. And I am an appointed official, but, 
you know, I II say anything, anytime. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. I m sorry. Did 

Mr. Sundberg. OK. 

Mr. Rangel. Alaska. 
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Mr. Sundberg, you made a long trip and • 

Mr. Sundberg. Well, I was on another conference in the State 
when I found out about this one, so I came on over to Washington, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. I was glad to hear this morning that those people 
who got caught by the Russians are pretty safe and they're back 
homi now. 

I think you heard about it. 

Mr. Sundberg. Well, are they back home, or do the Russians still 
have them? 

I heard they still had them. 

Mr. Rangel. They're on the way back. 

Mr. Sundberg. Oh, thev're on the way back. 

The gentleman from Hawaii made mention of the amount of 
drugs being sent through the U.S. Postal Service. I'll just comment 
on that for just a minute. That was a Pele investigation. And that 
happened in about December of 1983. 

HawaH* 6 V ° lume of drugs they inte «*cepted at the post offices in 

In June of this year, for the information of the people here, we 
put together a program in Alaska because we were very suspicious 
that a large amount of drugs were coming into our State like that. 
j-j «r. a * ?• p08tal S*™** augmented their staff up there, as 
$L £5 A * Am L ce |^ inl y after 29 days, we had intercepted about 
*15U,UU0 worth of maryuana, cocaine, heroin, illicit drugs, and 
pharmaceutical drugs that were diverted. 

Anyway, it is a major source. And I wish to say that we only 
mess with the first class mail, not with the parcel post, because of 
the profile of the packages. 

So, I really think that the U.S. mails are being utilized by the 
drug distributors, not only to our State but to other States. 

Hawaii, by the way, was the greatest source of the packages with 
the drugs. About 65 percent of those intercepted did come from 
they had P roDlem " sti11 there, even after the big program 

I will be submitting a full report of that to our Senators here, 
Murkowski and Stevens, and Representative Young. And I'll make 
a copy of it available to Mr. Cusack, to give you some indication of 
what we found out in 29 days. 

The recommendations— well, to start off, the Federal and State 
SSSf "25 hipa m Alask a have always been good. There are only two 
DEA officers up there, so I guess they have to get along with us. 
[Laughter.] 

No, we've always had a close relationship in Alaska with the 
Federal agencies. 

The State drug problem is the State responsibility. We are in- 
vesting a lot of money in it. We've got the State into geographical 
areas, one person only within the Alaska State Troopers is respon- 
sible for all drug activities. Metro squads have been formed 
through western Alaska, southeastern Alaska, central Alaska, and 
northern Alaska. 

In a recent case, we ran into some frustrations with the lack of 
cooperation— I would say lack of cooperation with trying to get the 
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investigative leads followed up DEA down in the lower 48, we call 
you people down here. 

And we actually had officers from Alaska fly to New York to ac- 
tually see the drug transaction and follow it up to Alaska. 

Twenty-eight people were arrested in that. It was Colombia co- 
caine; well over 2 kilos a week were being distributed and sold in 
Alaska. The last defendant was just sentenced to 40 years and 
$150,000 fine. This is the Russeck family out of New York. We fi- 
nally keyed on that one. 

So, there are large drug transactions going on in Alaska. 

The recommendations I would make as to what the Feds can do, 
similar to what I have done since I've been the commissioner— I 
was also the chief of police up there for years. I know the frustra- 
tions the chief goes through. 

My instructions to the Alaska State Troopers are, in the event a 
local chief calls and asks for assistance for a drug problem in any 
town in Alaska, that we respond immediately with our resources 
and men. The State had more resources than the local chief, that's 
for sure. 

In many cases, the Federal Government has more resources than 
the Commission of Public Safety in the State of Alaska. He is all 
over the United States and the territories, and he does have the 
intelligence and the resources to follow up investigative leads that 
I may ask. I'm not asking him to come and provide me with over- 
time money or anylhing. All I want is a degree of cooperation on 
following up investigative leads. 

In Alaska, the U.S. attorney's office is staffed only to handle the 
work of two DEA officers. So, we're quite restricted on filing Feder- 
al charges in Alaska on drug cases. 

Also, DEA is just about at the end of the rope up there. So, I 
guess, by the time the money gets up there, it's pretty limited. 

Knowing that, we have purchased hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of our own sophisticated equipment, and I think we loan 
it now to DEA. [Laughter.] 

But anyway, that's the way the cooperation works up there. 

OK. Like I say, I've stressed this area of cooperation on the fol- 
lowing up of investigative leads, especially if an officer in the State 
of Washington is working on a New York connection, I don't think 
he has the resources to put his officers on the airplane to fly to 
New York. DEA should be there. There should be a central clear- 
inghouse for requests, I feel, within DEA that States can call into 
and ask for intelligence information on cases they may be working 
on. 

Also, hopefully, the DEA will follow up and do any stakeout 
work necessary or see that it's done so we don't have to fly people 
all over the country. 

The issue of education and training that the DEA is presently 
conducting, I'm fully supportive of that. I wish it would continue. 

Also, the continuation of the Federal-funded program, which we 
call the Western States Information Network. The Feds do fund 
this particular program, and there is a representative from each of 
the Western States. In fact, they just met last week in San Diego, 
sharing intelligence information on their drug traffic. 
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Other than that, I I'eel the cooperation has been good. I see an 
upsurge of drug traffic, not a lessening of it, Mr. Chairman. I an- 
ticipate there's going to be more of the same. And the budgets in 
the State of Alaska are reflecting this increase, also. Much— many 
State resources are going into this problem. 

It has a trickle-down effect, of course, with the street crime. And 
the jails are full, the officers have the courts inundated with cases, 
the jails can't handle any more, the courts are now telling us— re- 
stricting the number of people you can put in your jails. 

So, as far as the police officers on the street, they're doing a heck 
of a job. They've got the total system inundated with suspects and 
defendants. 

Other than that, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for making 
some comments here today. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, thank you for your contribution. We're lucky 
that you were on the mainland when we had this conference. 

Tell me, do you participate with the alliance, or Jo you have a 
representative there? 

Mr. Sundberg. I don't believe so. 

Where's my colleague from Michigan? Is Alaska in that? 
Mr. Robinson. No. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you think it's feasible, because it just seems to 
me that we're trying to get a vehicle. And if you have any better 
idea, now is the time to express it, where we can get a feel for 
what s going on in the 50 States and their jurisdictions and where 
we can find a Federal trend, a leveling off, where we can improve. 
And at least we'll be able to say, well, this is one of the recommen- 
dations that came out of the alliance. 

And we hopefully — I'm not trying to recruit membership for the 
alliance, they certainly don't need that, but it would assist us in 
going to our colleagues, many of whom don't have the same type of 
problems, to share with them what is— where we need their sup- 
port legislatively. 

Mr. Sundberg. Yes. My colleague from Michigan, may I ask him 
a question? 
Mr. Rangel. Yes. 

Mr. Sundberg. Is the alliance going to meet with the IACP when 
they meet in Salt Lake City? 
Mr. Robinson. OK, fine. OK. 
Well, we'll be there then. OK. 
Mr. Rangel. Thank you so much. 
Mr. Sundberg. OK. 

Mr. Rangel. Ben Gilman is going to chair this. 

I'm going to be leaving— just for 15 minutes. We have a proce- 
dure called 1-minute speeches, and I want to alert them that we'll 
be opposing the bill, the use of legal heroin bill for terminal pa- 
tients. And I'll return right away. 

Mr. Oilman (presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We call for the next speaker. 

[Pause.) 

Would you please identify yourself? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. My name is Robert R. 
Dempsey. I am the commissioner of the Florida Department of Law 
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Enforcement, the Hob Dempsey referred to by Arzo Carson of Ten- 
nessee. 

I have been involved in this problem at the State level for a little 
over 2 years, having met with the Southern Governors Conference 
and 13 Southern States in September of 1982, to put together a 
plan of attack on the drug problem from the Southern States' point 
of view. 

A word of caution, I lack diplomatic skills. I kind of speak my 
mind, put my foot in my mouth and things of that kind at times. 
I'm not here to offend anyone or to create agitation among any of 
the agencies that are involved. 

I must say that my relationships with the Federal agencies 
during this particular tenure has been excellent, I will not say that 
the coordination and cooperation is what it should be, even among 
the Federal agencies themselves. But the effort is there, and that is 
commendable. 

What I have observed, as a kind of an observer, is that we are 
engaged in a kind of comic opera. We have so many players and so 
many courses and so many acts going on at one time that we lose 
sight of the basic simple problem that we are facing. 

And maybe I'm very simplistic in my intellect and maybe I don't 
have a grasp— or I'm too idealistic, but we haven't really sat down, 
as I suggested to Lowell Jensen a week or two ago when they set 
up the 13th task force in Florida, and had a think tank about what 
our problems are and where we should be really going. 

We have got task forces and conferences and strike forces and 
LECC's and meetings of congressional committees till they're 
coming out of our ears, with no meaning of disrespect to any of 
them. Everyone is acting in good faith and trying very hard to ad- 
dress this problem. 

But I see a really serious lack of coordination. I see too many 
layers of people involved. I see agency turfism, jealousies, competi- 
tion, all kinds of things. And I think any disinterested observer will 
see the same kind of thing. 

We are, in effect, playing sophisticated Keystone Cops for those 
of you who will remember the days of the silent films. 

Our problem grows worse and worse, notwithstanding all of this. 
We have more cocaine on our streets than ever before in our histo- 
ry. 

Recently, in the Florida area, the price of cocaine dropped from 
the 60's per kilo to down in the teens, $17,000-$18,000 a kilo. 

Thankfully, in the last couple of months, we are drying it up, 
thanks to the efforts of the Federal people and some of the work by 
the State officials and local officials to where the price is now back 
to about $30,000 a kilo. Wonderful news. I'd like it to be $200,000 a 
kilo. 

But anyway, I don't want to get into all the little nitty-gritty of 
operations, how many arrests we've made or anything of that kind. 

I want to reiterate for you what Arzo Carson was saying before, 
the H-point program that we put forth 2 years ago. It's very simple. 
We cannot continue to attack the symptoms. We have to attack the 
disease. The disease is the demand in our society for drugs. We are 
a drug-oriented society. 
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And I don't agree with Arzo that we have to do it through the 
school system. 

You put a kid in front of a television set at 2 or 3 years of age 
and subhminally he s getting a message about drugs every day that 
he watches that tube. 

Pain relief, lack of sleep, this, that, or the other thing-that this 
pill, ti ke that pill. We are a drug-oriented society. 

Our athletes are seen on television pumping alcohol into their 
system. Our athletes are disqualified from performing on profes- 
sion^ teams because of drugs in their systems. They are the role 

* e !Ui in our S hettos and our streets. And yet it's per- 

If we need an educational system, we need one that permeates 
society, not an educational system in the sense that we have some 
curriculum in our schools that's required of all our kids, but one 
ffirJkCF"^? e 4 v u erv 4 ° f our society. The social, the political, 
the athletic, the theatrical, the media, whatever needs to get on the 

them " 8tart 8aymg ' " DrUg8 arB bad ' and let ' 8 get a * ay from 
The Surgeon General of the United States has mounted a mas- 
sive campaign against cigarette smoking. It has taken years to 
become effective, but I think it is showing successes. 

I don t think the drug demand is going to be cut off tomorrow or 
next week or next year. I think it's a generation away. 

Bu .U f . w .! re F°i ng t0 a $S& the Problem of drugs, we cannot just 
say. Cut it out, Bolivia," "Cut it out, Colombia," tecause it's going 
to move to other countries. As long as there is a demand, there will 
be a supply. There is no question in my mind about that. 

bo, the first plank in our effort is to be the educational system, a 
broad, generic, educational system throughout the country. And we 
need the Federal effort. 

In Florida, the Governor has created the Commission on Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse, which was one of the eight points that I men- 
tioned to you earlier Our State has an active commission, in- 
tormed parents, and all kinds of programs going on to permeate so- 
ciety with an antidrug mentality. 

The second point, eradication at the source. We have talked 
about that, and we believe the Federal Government is doing every- 
thing it possibly can in this area. And i won't fault the State De- 
partment, DEA, or anyone else, because you have to be realistic, 
looking at the economies of the countries that are involved in pro- 
ducing drugs. K 

And if we shut down all those friendly countries, what about the 
nonfriendly countries? How do we deal with them? How do we deal 
with those countries who are behind the Iron Curtain who want to 
produce drugs and are not party to any treaties with us? The 
supply will still be there. 

The third area, interdiction. We cut off the demand; that's the 
hrst plank. We try to eradicate at the source; we continue that pro- 
gram. r 

Interdiction is essential, and yet it's failing. In spite of the monu- 
mental of the Coast Guard. Customs, and all of the agencies in- 
volved in that, we have not been able to really reduce the drug 
influx into this country to a trickle. K 
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Let me give you Home statistics— and I don't like quoting them 
for you. In the last year, 35 aircraft got into the State of Florida 
and were seized by local law enforcement agencies, mostly sheriffs, 
carrying drugs— 10 with cocaine and 25 with marijuana. 

None of these aircraft, which came from foreign countries, were 
interdicted by the Federal effort. 

Now, if we're only getting 10 percent, extrapolate that out, and 
maybe we've got 300, 400, or 500 planes coming in to the country 
during the year carrying drugs. No wonder the streets are flooded 
with cocaine. 

A new technique being used by the drug smugglers, they bring in 
the raw paste. We had 15 laboratories in Bade County, 15 laborato- 
ries since October of 1983, processing cocaine. Now, to do that, they 
set up the clandestine laboratories— they need ether, they need 
other precursor drugs, and they process the cocaine. And it's easy 
to ship in that way, it's easy to control, and they ship it throughout 
the United States. 

Cocaine laboratories are not unique to south Florida; they are 
moving throughout the State. I believe that they will exist in other 
States. And we probably need legislation, as the National Drug En- 
forcement Alliance has recommended to Congressman Gilman, 
Congressman Rongel, that we need to try to control the precursor 
drugs— chemicals— as has been done in Colombia. 

1 am not for lots of regulation, but certainly it is the ether and 
the other supplies, acetone and whatnot, that are being used to 
process drugs that are too readily available in this country. 

For example, a 50-gallon drum of ether in Colombia costs about 
$7,500. Here the price is about $300, and it's freely accessible, and 
there are no controls on it. 

Anyway, so much for the interdiction effort. 

We need high-level investigations, which is what the thrust of 
the task forces have been. 

When I came to Washington 2 vears ago when they were starting 
to create those task forces, I tried to suggest that we need to have a 
multif ed attack and not just a high-level investigative activity 
by the jderal people. 

They're do. ig a good job in that area but, again, I don't think 
they've really got their act together yet. Maybe I'm being prema- 
ture in my comments; m ( i ybe, down the road, we're going to see 
some greater and greater successes as we go along. The effort is 
there; I know that. But I am not satisfied— I am frustrated— with 
the fact we have so much drugs on the streets. 

And let me tell you, gentlemen, I am very convinced, as all of 
you are, that drugs are directly related to your crime rate. 

I see in the State of Florida, and it's my responsibility to main- 
tain the statistics, a turnaround in the crime rate. It is going back 
up. We had nine consecutive quarters of decline. This quarter, for 
the second quarter, 1984, there's a turnaround and there's an ir- 
crease in indexed crimes. 

I say you're going to see that nationwide if we do not curtail th* 
drutf problem. 

The next level, we need enhanced street operations. And I think 
your bill, Congressman Gilman and Congressman Rangel, and 
those who support it, will be very, very influential in that area. We 
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need the funding ut local levels. We need additional Federal fund- 
ing. 

And I hate to come before any governmental body and say, "Give 
us more money; we'll do the job." I don't believe that throwing 
money at a problem solves it. Bnt the fact is that we do need it, 
and we are not getting that kind of support at the local level. 

So, we need to enhance the street operations, because we have to 
keep the pressure at every possible level. 

Another area, the sixth area, was uniform legislation throughout 
the States we recommended. Now, Florida has a number of model 
laws. We have a Contraband Forfeiture Act, a RICO Act, minimum 
mandatory sentence, and a whole number of good statutes that are 
very successful for us. 

under the Contraband Forfeiture Act, whatever we seize at the 
State or local level is forfeited, auctioned off, and the proceeds go 
into a law enforcement trust fund for the use of law enforcement 
agencies to combat the particular activity that they've been investi- 
gating. 

You don't have that at the Federal level. As I understand it, 
when there's a seizure by Federal people, whether it's DEA, FBI, 
Customs, whoever, if they put that Federal seal on it, whatever 
happens to that property after it goes through the question of who 
wants it is, once it's sold, it goes into the General Treasury, and it 
does not go back to fight the particular problem in which it was 
seized. 

So, you need to take a look at that and maybe make those funds 
available back to the Federal agencies or back to local law enforce- 
ment, rather than going into the General Treasury. 

Uniform laws are crucial. You have States without wire tap 
laws. You have States without RICO laws. So, we need to do that, 
and there is a committee working on that from the National Gover- 
nors Conference, I believe. 

Dedicated prosecution effort— thanks, again, to your bill, there is 
some funding there for the dedicating and enhancing of the pros- 
ecution effort. That is crucial. You do not have enough prosecutors 
on the State level. The courts are inundated, in the local districts, 
with criminal cases. I was a prosecutor myself many years ago 
when I was in New York City, and I know what it is to come into a 
calendar every week that stuns you, you don't have time to think it 
out. You just get in there aad respond and respond and react. 

So, we need a dedicated prosecution effort, and the funding in 
your bill will help that. 

And finally, the other issue that was raised by Arzo Carson and 
the last speaker is the central intelligence capability. 

In Florida, we have what is called a Florida Intelligence Center 
within my department. We have 400 State agencies that belong to 
that particular center. We are tied in with EPIC in Dallas— or El 
Paso, rather. And we have advocated that every State set up their 
own centralized intelligence center within the State. Then, each 
State can have a network, communicating with other States and 
the Federal agencies through that network. 

You cannot have 40,000 law enforcement agencies trying to get 
through EPIC or trying to get through any one intelligence center. 
It's a physical impossibility. 
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Now, the system that we use in Florida is not one where we re- 
gurgitate everything that's in the system. It's a pointer index 
system. 

Now, I've been in this thing for many, many years, and I know 
that when you have an intelligence system that regurgitates what 
you put into it, people are reluctant to get into that system. 

The pointer index system is simply this: If one police department 
queries the system about a particular suspect or information that 
they're interested in, they are not told what the information is in 
the system; they are told who contributed regarding that and how 
to get in touch with them. And then, the particular agency that 
had the basic information can decide whether or not they want it 
released to that other agency and how far they want to go with it. 

So, a centralized intelligence capability is crucial. There should 
be one in each State to handle all of the Stat, agencies. And those 
in the 50 States should interlock. 

Now, the National Drug Enforcement Alliance by the lieutenant 
from Michigan here, one of the directors in my department is the 
chairman of that particular group. There are 46 States. They're 
meeting with the IACP in October in Salt Lake City, and I know 
they've extended an invitation to this committee to participate. 
That is a beginning. Two years ago, they had 13 or 14 members. 
But it shows the will of the State law enforcement officials to get 
together, come together, and try to do something in a concerted 
effort about the drug problem. 

I won't go into anything else. I'll be happy to take any questions. 
But I do commend the committee for its H.R. 5990; we support that 
bill. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Dempsey. And thank you for your 
thoughts. 

This eight-point program that you elicited just now is part of the 

program that you and Mr. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Arzo Carson. 
Mr. Gilman [continuing]. Carson 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. We cochaired the committee that put that 
together in September of 1982. 

Now, that is the National Governors Conference. They ratified 
that program in February of 1983, and it became a national pro- 
gram for all of the Governors in the States. And we have imple- 
mented all of the points in the State of Florida, and we have en- 
couraged the other Governors— Governor Graham has encouraged 
the other Governors of the States to pick up any of those areas 
that are pertinent within their States. 

Mr. Oilman. Have you had an opportunity to go over that pro- 
gram with any of our Federal drug enforcement people? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Mr. Gilman, I meet with three LECC's in 
the State of Florida, law enforcement coordinating councils, each of 
the attorneys in the State, regularly. We have conferences all the 
time. I'm a member of all of the various task forces. We have an 
advisory group on NNBIS in Miami, and I communicate and talk 
to them all of the time. 

One of the problems that I have is we do a lot of talking a lot of 
communicating, but sometimes we don't see the results falling out. 
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So, I'm not faulting anybody. I know tbut there are a lot of prob- 
lems in getting action— you know, where words are easy. 

Mr. Gilman. Besides the regional meetings and conferences, 
have you had an opportunity to talk to any higher level with any 
of our policy people in Washington about the eight-point program? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. I think Lowell Jensen of the Attorney 
General's office is very familiar with the program. I think he's the 
Deputy Attorney General. And a number of others. 

We've worked with the people at upper levels of DEA, but 
Mullen and some of the people here at this table, and they're very 
cooperative. And they understand. It's not for lack of interest in 
trying that we don't have a real coordinated effort. Maybe we're 
moving toward that slowly, but I am one of those action-oriented 
people, being a street cop. Basically, I like to see things get done. 

And maybe we're getting in that direction, and I hope we are. 

Mr. Gilman. Are you seeing some progress, since your report 
came out, on any of the recommendations? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Well, I see that— for example, let me just 
give you an example of what I call the bureaucratic maze. 

The concept of uniform State laws was a very simple one. The 
idea was to take a State like Florida that has a panoply of laws to 
attack crime, AY-typp statute, a Contraband Forfeiture Act, and so 
forth, and get each State that doesn't have it and send them a copy 
of that and say, "Here, whatever form that you use in your legisla- 
ture, try tn sell these bills to your Legislature." OK? 

That was a simple concept. 

I understand now, that after all the machinations that have gone 
on, there are all kinds of committees, there are Federal grants to 
set this thing up and all kinds of stuff. You know, a very simple 
matter has been blown all out of proportion to reality as to what 
was really needed. But that's the way, I guess, it works. We have to 
spend money and hire people. 

Mr. Gilman. It's my impression the attorneys general have some 
sort of committee on uniformity for the State laws. Have you re- 
viewed **M8? 

M*\ Koi ;rt Dempsey. No. That's come out of this recommenda- 
tioi. Tha' a pan of what I'm saying, we have attorneys general 
meet! *r, , and we have this kind of meeting and this kind of confer- 
ence and Federal grants and everything else. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you addressed the suggestions in this report 
to the attorneys general, to see if they can adopt some 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Well, when the National Governors Con- 
ference adopted our recommendations, it became their program 
and their platform. 

Now, that's where it started to get into the attorneys general of 
the States and whoever else was involved, and the need for staff to 
develop this, and Federal grants and all this other stuff. 

And that's where I get my frustrations. 

It doesn't take a senior in law school to go through a law library 
and cull out all of the statutes dealing with narcotics in a model 
State and then send copies of those to every other State and say, 
"Here is how it's done in—" whatever State— "maybe you want to 
take a look at it and adopt some of these in your legislative 
format." 
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But, nc, we have to have— we'll probably go through this for 
years, v/ith commissions and everything else, to decide how to put 
out model laws. 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Monastero, could you comment on these propos- 
als and where you see some progress being made? 

Mr. Monastero. Well, I can only say, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
involved, we have met — you know, we've supported the proposals 
that they've recommended. But they are in the hands of the Gover- 
nors Conference. 

And as Mr. Dempsey indicated, it's up to every State legislature 
to adopt those— for instance, in this particular case, to adopt those 
statutes. 

We have, as you know, done the same thing in DEA with some 
success. We've gotten the various model statutes out, the Parapher- 
nalia Statute, among 

Mr. Gilman. Well, that's what I'm talking about specifically. 

We have, at the Federal level, on occasion— have promoted some 
model statutes. 

Is there anyone taking a look at the model statutes at the Feder- 
al level and trying to be of help in getting this out to the States? 

Mr. Monastero. Well, I don't— I hate to oeg the question. I don't 
see this as a responsibility for DEA. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, I'm talking to you as alu, a representative of 
Justice. 

Is there anyone else here from Justice today? 

Mr. Monastero. I know that the Department 

Mr. Gilman. I would hope that you might take back this thought 
into Justice 

Mr. Monastero. Well, I think the Department— I think Mr. 
Dempsey has indicated he's met with Lowell Jensen. I think that 
the Attorney General's office is very much aware of 

Mr. Gilman. I know the awareness. 

What I'm asking is are there any constructive steps being under- 
taken to try to help implement this? 

Mr. Monastero. I'd have to say I really don't know. I don't 
know. 

Mr. Gilman. I would hope that you would inquire and let us— 
could you respond back to our committee and let us know what 
steps 

Mr. Monastero. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Gilman [continuing]. Are being undertaken by Justice to 
help develop some uniformity in these kinds of laws that are so 
sorely needed at the State level? It would help all of us perform in 
a better manner. 

Mr. Monastero. Yes, I can indicate, for instance, that I know the 
forfeiture statute has been, you know, disseminated. 

However 

Mr. Gilman. As a model bill? 

Mr. Monastero. As a model bill, but we don't have one yet. I 
think it's in your package and will probably be acted on very quick- 
ly. 

Mr. Gilman. All right. I would hope that you could let us know 
what we can do to be of assistance in developing these model bills 
and get them out to the State legislatures. 
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I think I'd like to ask Captain Schowengerdt from NNBIS to 
comment about the interdiction progress. 

1 n Sf e * hat Mr Deropsey said that they had some 30 or 35 flights 
into Florida, none of which were the result of any Federal involve- 
ment. I had the impression we were doing pretty well in helping 
out down there. 

Can you make some comments about our efforts in that direc- 
tion? 

Mr. Schowengerdt. Well, Mr. Chairman, during the same period 
of time, of course, there were a number of flights, interdictions of 
flights headed for Florida by the combined Federal and State ef- 
forts. 

Well, Bob, of course, knows. I think his point was to illustrate 
that there s not all these flights still getting through, and that's 
true; and we re working very hard to try and counteract that prob- 
j JXlit e combined resources of the South Florida Task Force 
and NNBIS, both in that area and in the area of the Bahamas and 
Jamaica and all those places, the places which are sources for 
those kinds of flights 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt the cap- 
tain for just a minute on that issue. 

I so strongly believe in NNBIS that I have two of my agents as- 
signed there to represent the five Southern Slates bordering Flori- 
da. And we had a meeting on that, we asked for an advisory panel, 
and Admiral Cueroni's predecessor Admiral Thompson, met with 
us, we set up an advisory panel of the five or six States, I agreed to 
put my People in there as representatives of the States. And I be- 
lieve in NNBIS, and I know they're doing a good job; but they are 
very limited, they do not have a budget of their own. Everyone that 
has someone in there is funding it themselves. 

They are making an effort. But I'm telling you— and they know 
it, and we all know it— it just ain't enough. We've got to do a hell 
of a lot more. If this is a war, let's get all out after it. 

And I don't want to start going into some of the things that have 
bugged me and other law enforcement officials. I deal with all of 
the local law enforcement officals in my State on a regular basis, 
and I hear about their frustrations and I hear about lack of coop- 
eration and things of that kind. And they're there. 

We heard all the fanfare and hoopla about the AWACS, what 
they were going to do. I don't know that AWACS ever did any- 
thing. I don t know how many flights. 

And all I know, there were bill-back problems with tremendous 
costs when they were going to fly. 

I don't think the Coast Guard has enough. I don't think Customs 
has enough. 1 don t think DEA has enough— to do the interdiction 
problem the way they would like to do it. 

We have a corridor up through the Gulf of Mexico— and this is 
not a secret— where I don't think we really have a good security 
net. And planes are flying up through there. 

There are blind spots all over the State of Florida where these 
planes fly m-low flying, they beat the radar. The Air Force only 
intercepts certain kinds. 

And so we have to do a heck of a lot more. And I don't want to 
get into the logistics of it, because some of it is confidential. But we 
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aren't doing as much as we could be deing. And I'd like to see some 
more effort in this regard. 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Dempsey, you talked about a more dedicated 
prosecution effort 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Oilman [continuing]. As a former prosecutor. What specifi- 
cally would be of help to the prosecutorial end of all of this? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. I was a prosecutor while I was a policeman 
in New York City. I was an attorney within the New York Citv 
Police Department. I prosecuted in the courts up there. I don t 
want to mislead you to think I was a district attorney or anything 
of that kind. 

I've also worked very closely with the State attorneys in the 
State of Florida. 

I can recall the day when I was still in Dade County as a chief 
down there where a prosecutor would not want to prosecute some- 
one for a few joints; they put a parameter on how much they would 
prosecute for. It was almost hypocritical if they did prosecute, be- 
cause they had pot parties themselves the night before. They're 
sniffing cocaine. 

And it's no secret that judges, lawyers, doctors, people from all 
walks of society are doing this. There's almost an acceptance of 
drugs. And that's why we get back to the initial problem of the 
demand side. 

But when I'm talking about the more dedicated prosecution 
effort, I'm talking about we need more prosecutors, we probably 
need some more judges, and obviously we're going to need some 
more jails. And your bill addresses this very commendably, because 
the workload of the prosecutors is excessive, because, you know, it's 
the chicken-and-the-egg theory. The crime rate is so high and the 
crime rate is going to escalate again. That's mv gratuitous forecast 
for you. And it's directly related to drugs. Anybody who has been a 
street cop knows the drug user has to get funds for his habit, and 
he cannot earn enough in a legitimate job. So, he knocks off the 
lady's pocketbook, he burglarizes your ''ome, he rips off your car, 
he sticks up the 7-Eleven or— convenience store. And that's where 
the funds come from, and that's where the crime rate escalates. 

So, you know, it's a very complex problem, I know. But I think 
we can boil it down to its essence and address some of those basic 
issues. 

Mr. Gilman. Has your State responded to the need for more 
funds at the prosecution level? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. The State has been very supportive. As a 
matter of fact, last year or a year ago, they increased the sales tax 
by 1 cent, with a dedication of one-half of that to the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

So, they have been very— the legislature there and the adminis- 
tration have been very favorable toward that effort. But there are 
limitations on what can be done in terms of taxing the local citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Gilman. What about the Governors Conference? You've pro- 
posed the use to the Governors Conference. Are they following up 
on trying to help implement some of the proposals? 
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Mr. RobkKt Dkmpney. Yes. The Governors Conference adopted 
them, as we said, in February 1983, and each of the Governors has 
that package, and I presume each is working on it. 

I know in our State I am a member of the education commission 
that Governor Graham created. And it is working very effectively. 
That s just one aspect of the program. 

Mr. Oilman. We have passed a meaoure to create a law enforce- 
ment drug coordinator's office. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Gilman. Do you think that that kind of a proposal would be 
of help to the national effort? 

t Mr. Robert Dempsey. Well, I know that that's a heated political 
issue, and I hate to get in the middle of it. But I have never been 
reticent to speak my mind. 

Mr. Gilman. We're all in the middle of all kinds of issues. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. OK. I think you need central coordination 
of the entire activity, with absolute authority. I don't think you 
need the kind of turfism that goes on. 

And you know, it may seem very mundane, but it goes to the 
level of who is going to get the credit for this arrest or this seizure, 
who is going to conduct the press release. 

And when you're dealing with an elected sheriff or chief of police 
whose job is constantly on the line and you're dealing with a Fed- 
eral agency that wants to make some good showing for their 
budget purpose and whatnot, this is an understandable consider- 
ation. And somebody has to kind of orchestrate that to see that 
credit is shared where it is appropriate and recognition is given, be- 
cause it s a very real factor in the life of people who are engaged in 
the crime fight. 

Mr. Oilman. We've often talked about the need for better strate- 
gy sessions, better strategy policy statements, and more attention 
to developing a domestic strategy and international strategy. 

Now, you ve been involved in drug enforcement for how many 

years? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Well, I've been a policeman for over 33 
years. I think that speaks for itself. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you been called in to help provide any input 
on developing a national or a regional strategy? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Except for the meetings that I had with 
the LEU. s, with the thret U.S. attorneys in our State, and the fact 
that when Lowell Jensen announced his 13th task force a couple of 
weeks ago in south Florida— I was invited to be there and the only 
State official there— we haven't had skntegy sessions. And that s 
when I raised this concept: Why don't we set up a think tank? 
We ve got so much brain power, so much high-level people with ex- 
perience and knowledge. Let's sit down and brainstorm. Where are 
we drooping the ball? 

If we've got all this effort going and all this money being spent, 
then why is cocaine so prevalent in our society, why is it being de- 
manded, why can't we crack it down and close it down and shut it 
down. 

And there's a good success story told by the Federal people about 
the Ouaalude problem. They've, in effect, cut that off completely. 
And I think that the same kind of dedication— of course, that was a 
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limited area— the 8/ me kind of dedication that went into that 
might help in the cocaine area. But it needs a serious, fully in- 
volved commitment of everybody and putting a lot of things aside 
and saying let's get at this problem and handle it in almost milita- 
ristic manner, where we strategize an entire program against 
drugs. 

Mr. Oilman Well, again, we want to thank you for your very 
constructive proposals, your in-depth thinking, and we'd welcome, 
if you could send us, a few copies of your eight-point program. 

Mr. Robert Dempsky. We'd be happy to send you that. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, could I 

Mr. Gilman. I'm sorry. 

Mr. Lowe, our counsel. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Dempsey, did you attend a conference sometime 

last year on the use of the military in 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Here in Washington; yes, I was here. 
Mr. Lowe. And Governor 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. And I rattled some cages at that meeting, 
if vou will recall. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, I recall you, because you were as candid and 
direct and forthright then as you are now. 

I would like to ask you one thing. You expressed some definite 
opinions on the use of the military 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe [continuing]. At that conference. 

One thing we're, the committee, is trying to get a handle on 
here— which was borne out of a conference similar to this down in 
Florida— is do the State and local enforcement people see the en- 
forcement responsibilities of the Federal effort, the various Federal 
agencies— do you see them differing from those of the State and 
local? And if so— or if not, should they be distinctive roles? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Absolutely distinctive 

Mr. Lowe. In what 

Mr. Robert Dempsey [continuing]. Except in certain circum- 
stances. 

And let me lay it out as we've laid it out in the eight-point pro- 
gram. There is no question that the international problem, the 
eradication and interdiction belongs in the Federal sector, no ques- 
tion about that. We have no control over it. 

Mr. Lowe. Including marijuana? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Including— not domestic maryuana— we 
are handling that in our State. We're the only State in the Union 
that has used paraquat to spray marijuana, and we've handled it 
successfully. 

We're doing our own eradication efforts. And thanks to some fi- 
nancial support from DEA, we can handle that with our State divi- 
sion and my department and the local sheriffs and chiefs of police. 

So, domestic marijuana eradication, if vou want to give us some 
more airplanes and whatnot, we'll take them, but we are doing an 
incredible job, I think, in that area. Some of the other States may 
have a larger problem, may need some additional assistance. 

Now, I firmly believe that the Federal effort should be in the two 
basic areas that I spoke of and also in a multipurpose, high-level 
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investigative ureu where the narcotics problem transcends State 
lines. 

I will be very happy to handle anything within my State and 
work with the local law enforcement agencies in my State at things 
that are unique to the State and wholly within the State. Where 
the operation goes from Florida to Canada to New York to New 
Jersey, whatever, we'll work that jointly with Federal people if 
they want us to, and we'd be very happy— and we've done that on a 
case-by-case basis. But we think that basically, once it crosses State 
lines, becomes a Federal responsibility. The narcotics problem is a 
national problem. 

And I am not saying that everything should be done by the Fed- 
eral Government, they've got the money and the people. We will 
take our responsibility for the street operations, for the investiga- 
tions and operations and organizations within the State and work 
on them diligently, and we will assist the Federal people where 
something originates in the State and goes elsewhere. 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Cusack, our chief of staff, has some comments. 

Mr. Cusack. Commissioner, when you started out with your 
statement, you came down pretty hard and pretty loud and clear 
on the necessity, the absolute necessity to reduce demand. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. That's right. 

Mr. Cusack. And of course, that's the message we get when we 
get off the airplane in the foreign narcotic producer countries. 
Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 
Mr. Cusack. They tell us to reduce demand. 
Mr. Rob: rt Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. However, as you went on with your statement, it 
became apparent, to me at least, that you feel while that is impor- 
tant—and, of course, it is— you still have to attack the supply 
abroad and you have to fight the illicit traffic and you have to do 
your best 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. That's right. 

Mr. Cusack [continuing]. With interdiction. 

And I just wanted to make a comment on demand, because to my 
ear, I thought it was getting just a little bit more emphasis than 
the other elements. And I would like to say it's an orchestra. And 
if the orchestra is not playing together— it's all got to play together 
or we're probably not going to be successful. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. You're absolutely right; this a coordinat- 
ed effort at eight points. It is not one getting greater priority than 
the other; but let's start and work on the demand, because that's a 
generation away. We're not going to cut it off tomorrow. 

It just permeates our society, and we've got to start doing some- 
thing about it. 

But you're absolutely right, every one of these efforts have to be 
maintained on a full-force level, continuously. 

Mr. Cusack. The other point I wanted to make, is that supply 
has been the deadly enemy in the last decade. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. Because we have never ever seen supply, in the his- 
tory of drug control, as we have seen it. 
Mr. Robert Dempsey. That's correct. 
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Mr. Cusack. Of court*), the other factor is, in the 75 years of con- 
trol, the only time we can demonstrate success, for a few years, for 
many years, for a decade, whatever, has been our ability to reduce 
supply, or something like World War II came along which cut it 
out totally for almost 4 years. 

Now, we who advocate going after supply, which is difficult, 
sometimes, have a difficult time in impressing people that it does 
work. 

But here again in 1983-84 you find out that it did work dramati- 
cally with Quaaludes or methaqualone. 

In the past few years, applying the standard procedures of inter- 
national narcotics control, reaching out to the countries and having 
them do what they should do and doing it, we've cut the supply of 
that drug dramatically. 

The other encouraging thing there— and we need a little encour- 
agement in this business— is that even a country as remote as 
China— the so-called Bamboo Curtain— they did cooperate. And 
through their cooperation, the cooperation of some Western Euro- 
pean countries, and an Eastern bloc country like Hungary, the 
heavy availability of methaqualone has been brought under con- 
trol. 

So, I think it's a hopeful sign, and I think it points out to us that, 
once again, if you cut off the supply, you will not only reduce the 
problem, but you will pretty well tamper down demand. And 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Mr. Cusack, I agree with basically what 
you're saying. However, be careful of the concept of displacement. 
When you cut off the supply of one, you'll see an upsurge in the 
use of another if you still have a demand for illicit drugs. 

Mr. Cusack. There's a term that they use at international con- 
trol; it's called the "universality of control.' 1 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. And that's why I think this administration has been 
very prudent in not calling one drug a priority. I think they've 
been wise in classifying all drugs that we have under control as 
priority. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Let me just personalize something for you 
for just 1 minute. 

When I was a kid on the streets of New York in the 1930's, the 
person who used drugs was the pariah in the neighborhood. We 
just felt that drugs were bad when I was a street kid in the slums. 
OK? 

There was no demand, and there was no supply— very, very lim- 
ited. There was a very limited use of dvugs in this country. And it 
was because people did not seek out drugs for pleasure. There were 
other ways to enjoy themselves. And it was bad news— we took 
pride in running a cokie" out of our neighborhood. 

And I'd like to see that kind of concept among our kids in our 
schools, in our streets today, that the drug addict is not going to 
hang around the playground, they're going to run them off. 

Mr. Cusack. That period of time in the city of New York came 
from the period of about 1931 to 1947. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. And that was worldwide 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 
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Mr. Cusack (continuing). Because the international system dis- 
armed the pharmaceutical industry, which, up until that time, pro- 
duced all the drugs used by drug addicts and abusers worldwide. 
And it denied the availability of cocaine almost totally. 

You used a word which I used to hear when I was on the street 
in New York. A "cokie" was a drug user. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Right. 

Mr. Cusack. But they hadn't had cocaine in New York in years, 
and people used to laugh at it. They could say, "What cokie? There 
are not cokies now. There's no cocaine." 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. "It's just junkies." 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Cusack. "They use heroin." 

But the point is that cocaine was practically unavailable world- 
wide from 1934 up until 1965, with few exceptions. 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. But there wasn't a drug mentality among 
our young people. 

Mr. Cusack. Well, I'd like to ask, Captain Schowengerdt, if you 
would comment on our military involvement. 

There's been some comment made here. Perhaps you could just 
summarize where we are now with the military assistance. 

This committee has done a great deal to open up the posse com- 
itatus law that, in the past, prevented the military from being in- 
volved. And we re beginning to take some steps forward. 

Captain, could you tell us a little bit about the status of our mili- 
tary involvement at the present time? 

[Pause.] 

Captain, maybe you might want to identify yourself for our folks 
out there. 

Mr. Schowengerdt. My name is Capt. Nick Schowengerdt, and 
I m the Director of the Vice President's National Narcotics Border 
Interdiction System's staff here in Washington. And we're the 
group that has been working particularly to gain the service of 
military resources in the drug interdiction fight around the Na- 
tion s borders. 

Following up on the committee's efforts, successful efforts, to 
pass the clarifications to the Posse Comitatus Act which liberalized 
the intent of the Congress with respect to the posse comitatus law 
from the previous century, we've had remarkable success in obtain- 
ing and then applying the military resources to the drug interdic- 
tion problem. 

The cooperation of the Department of Defense has been truly 
outstanding, in not only the willingness to provide the resources 
that we identify as being perhaps of use in drug interdiction, but 
also in working with us, because of their far greater knowledge of 
their resources and their capabilities, to find new ways to use their 
resources in the war on drugs. 

The military services have provided people to NNBIS centers all 
around the Nation. There are 36 active-duty military in our six re- 
gional offices around the country, plus two additional active-duty 
military on my staff here in Washington. 

The Navy— just to give you some examples of how the resources 
are used, the Navy has been working with the Coast Guard now for 
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over a year- an extensive program of utilization of Navy floating 
assets with Coast Guard enforcement officers on board, so that you 
extend the Coast Guard's statutory enforcement authority through 
the use of additional floating resources into areas that the Coast 
Guard might not otherwise be able to reach because of their limit- 
ed resources. 

The Navy, Army, and Air Force have all provided aircraft, sur- 
veillance assets, to the system. The Army has provided ground- 
based radar systems, as has the Air Force. The Air Force and the 
Navy have both provided airborne radar surveillance systems. 
There are a number of ways these assets have been used, can be 
used, and will continue to be used. 

So, in sum, Mr. Chairman, the cooperation is outstanding. We 
have seen, I think, over time, a continued increase each month in 
the overall level of Defense assets involved, and I look for that to 
continue in the future. 

Mr. Cusack. While Captain Schowengerdt is here at the mike, do 
any of you have any questions of Captain Schowengerdt about our 
military involvement? 

(No response.] 

If not, I'm going to ask our Minority Chief of Staff, Mr. Brown, 
who has a question, I think, of Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey, right from the rear back there, if you could re- 
spond. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey, you mentioned the eight-point program that was 
adopted by the Governors Conference ana sent to the Governors. 

My question is this: What, if anything, is being done or has been 
done to implement this program? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. Well, I would have to go to each of the 
States to find out what the Governors have done with that pro- 
gram. It was adopted by the National Governors Conference and I 
assume each Governor had the option of accepting the eight points 
or any portion of them that they felt that—I can tell you what hap- 
pened in Florida. I don't know what's happened in the other States. 

Mr. Brown. Does the Governors Conference have a mechanism 
to implement or to coordinate the eight-point program? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. I believe that the Governors Conference 
would probably have a followup through a committee of some kind 
or other to find out how the States were doing with the eight-point 
program. But I cannot speak to that. I don't attend the Governors 
Conference, except 

Mr. Brown. So, you don't know if the Governors Conference has 
a coordinating committee that would implement this proposal? 

Mr. Robert Dempsey. That would have to be addressed at the 
National Governors Association. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilman. Are there any other questions of Mr. Dempsey? 
[No response.] 

Mr. Gilman. Mr. Dempsey, I want to thank you for your exten- 
sive testimony and the pertinent issues that vou ve raised. 

And thank you, Captain Schowengerdt, for your review of the 
military involvement. 

We've had a request. 
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Would the Fort Worth participants just raise your hands so that 
one of the news personnel can contact you later on? 
Fort Worth participants, can you please raise your hand? 
Anyone here representing Fort Worth? 
Mr. Oilman. [Pause.] 
All right. [Laughter.] 

I guess that's why they're having trouble finding you. 

The next speaker, please. 

Who would like to be our next speaker? 

Incidentally, we intend to break for lunch at 1 o'clock, and then 
we'll continue after lunch. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunkenbeard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 

committee. 

I'm Lt. Bob Clinkenbeard with the Nebraska State Patrol. I wel- 
come this opportunity to come before the committee, and I concur 
with the things that my colleagues have brought out. 

And in the essence of time, I won't go back over some of these 
things. 

We are a member of the National State Drug Enforcement Alli- 
ance. I am also a representative for the Law Enforcement Intelli- 
gence Unit for the Nebraska State Patrol. And I am the board 
chairman, representative for the State of Nebraska, for the Mid- 
States Organized Crime Information Center. 

And I am sure that you are aware of the RISK projects. 

And while we're on that, I think this would be an excellent vehi- 
cle by which we are talking about in our regional intelligence-gath- 
ering circles. We provide this service to the nine States in the 
North Central part of the United States, from North Dakota to 
Missouri, and from Nebraska to Illinois. And this is an area you 
could utilize this intelligence which would be put in. 

There are, I believe, six of these projects in the United States, 
from WSIN to NESPAC, which is the New England States. And 
this world be a very good vehicle for that. 

This was just my idea for you to try and help us. 

The other thing that I would like to bring out, in the area of 
helping us, is that we do need, in our LECC's— and Nebraska has a 
very active one— through the Mountain States, out of Denver, 
there were several millions of dollars that were supposedly avail- 
able. When that money became available, nobody knew how to get 
it. Now that they know how to get it, it's so restrictive that we can 
hardly use it. 

We— there again, turf battles, if we waiit money, we go to DEA. 
If we want manpower, we go to the Bureau. If we wanted to get the 
job done, we'd go to Customs, who, I think, have been left out of 
this— not inadvertently, but you would think perhaps somebody so 
far removed from our borders as the State of Nebraska would not 
utilize Customs. But we have in the past and have found them very 
cooperative. 

But I think that these, then, in the Law Enforcement Coordinat- 
ing Committees, we need also better access to intelligence informa- 
tion, and we realize, of course, that the Internal Revenue Service 
has certain restraints put on them that nobody else has. However, 
through your efforts, we could possibly become better accessed to 
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6E information— that is, grand jury information, under a particu- 
lar investigation. 

If we are all going to be investigating these types of crimes in the 
drug area, we do need access to this information. And in some 
areas it is better given out than in others. 

We have access to some, but I feel that some legislation from the 
Federal level could assist us in this area. And I'm sure that all my. 
colleagues will agree with me in this area. 

Another thing that we find difficult to deal with is that in our 
cooperative measures communications are very important. And 
when we have a task force operation going with several agencies 
involved, we don't have the proper radio communications, and this 
does seem to be a problem for us. I don't know if this exists in 
other areas, but we all have our different radio frequencies, and we 
are unable to communicate. There has got to be somebody with a 
central radio system that we can utilize so that we can properly 
conduct our investigations. 

Mr. Gilman. I appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Monastero, we've heard the radio communication problem 
before. Would you want to comment on that for us? 

Mr. Monastero. Mr. Chairman, I think that that's an identified 
problem even at the Federal level. Some things are being worked 
on to correct it, but I think that problem is one that needs to be 
addressed, especially where we're working with State agencies, and 
probably they have the same problem when they're working with , 
each other. 

So, I think that deserves some attention. 

Mr. Gilman. And what about the need for better access to the 
Federal centers by the State agencies? 

Is there a limitation now on what they can gather in there? 

Mr. Monastero. Well, there is a limitation with respect to grand 
jury information. Where an agency is participating directly, they 
can be put on the list of people to access. That can be done through 
the judge who is controlling the grand jury. 

But other than that, I think, where agencies are working togeth- 
er, at least from a DEA standpoint, it is difficult. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Lowe. Very often, those high-level dealers don't necessarily 
cross State lines particularly, so that there would be a clear need 
for a Federal effort in that regard. 

Sometimes if your high-level effort is directed at one person, the 
State authorities or the city authorities could be trying to get to 
that same person or group. 

Is there— do you see a clearly distinct 

In the best of all worlds, how would you like to see the State and 
city enforcement people proceed, as opposed to how you would like 
to see the Federal people proceed? 

Either one of you. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Monastero. I think that, no question about it, there is a dis- 
tinction that should be made that we should stick with. 

I think that most of the speakers this morning described that, 
and just as well as I could do it. 
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Clearly, drug activities are international in scope. Most drug ac- 
tivities are international in scope. The preponderance of what we 
see on the street, certainly cocaine, most maryuana, heroin, all are 
international in scope. 

Somebody has to have the responsibility to go into the foreign 
country and work with the host governments to not only induce 
them to eradicate, to create crop substitution plans, if that will 
work in a particular area, but to work with the local enforcement 
people there in that country to interdict, to construct their own 
criminal investigations which will bring people to trial in that 
country. That sour job. 

In addition to that, we have to take the intelligence which is de- 
rived from those investigations and that activity and transmit it to 
the United States, where it can be used here in our domestic inves- 
tigations at an interstate level, because where you have interna- 
tional traffickers, they re not going to be discriminatory as to what 
State they re going to go to. They may go to major input or import 
points in the country. So, clearly, that is a part of ovr job. 

There is a place where you have to meet halfway, so to speak, 
where the local department is dealing with jtreet-level activity and 
they re also dealing with midlevel traffickers. And there, at that 
point, we have to be able to share the information that we have 
And I m not implying that departments don't make major cases 
Local departments certainly do make major cases. But they can 
make better major cases if we share the intelligence we have with 
respect to international traffickers. 

And I think New York is a premiere example of where that is 
done and done extremely well. In New York, you have the Unified 
Intelligence Division, which is manned by people from DEA, the 
State Police, and the New York City Police. 

There all information is shared. Each of the agencies has access 
to all ot that information and, where appropriate, it goes either to 
a Federal investigation or to a joint investigation, which is especial- 
ly manned-you know, put together— and as a matter of fact, the 
gentleman at my left and I have participated in a few of those 
when we were in New York-or it goes into the task force, where it 
probably is a midlevel trafficker case, or it goes directly to Inspec- 
tor Reuther s unit, where they take that and make a local case out 
of it. 

M £ ^ t F ;„ Frank ' let me interrupt you and ask a "gloves-off ' 
question; OK? 

You mentioned in terms of they could make better cases if they 
receive the kind of intelligence that's possessed by the Federals. It 
has been said, on more than one occasion, that one of the reasons 
that the Federal enforcement authorities don't share, if they don't, 
the intelligence that they have with the State and locals is because, 
quite frankly, they don't trust them. They don't trust the giving 
out of this information for any number of reasons. Some people 
may not be trusted; some people may be on the take, if you will; or 
some people aren t— some local enforcement agencies aren't as ca- 
pable to handle this kind of intelligence. 

*u T < ?u what ex £ ent d ,2 believe that? And to what extent does 
that hamper their efforts? 

Mr. Monastepo. I don't think that that's an endemic problem. 
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We, as everybody knows, have had people get into trouble, have 
had integrity problems. I don't think there's a department in this 
room that can stand up and say they have never had an integrity 
problem. 

Mr. Lows. No, but is that an impediment to the sharing of 

Mr. Monastero. Absolutely, it's an impediment to the sharing of 
investigation. If there is a lack of trust between agencies, it's clear- 
ly an impediment to a sharing of information. 

But let me take the example of New York City, which you are 
referring to. 

In New York City, a New York City police officer can go in and 
access directly the DEA NADDIS system, can get access to any 
record in the Drug Enforcement Administration worldwide. 

Now, there's certainly an example of trust there. 

I don't think that that problem should be brought up as an en- 
demic problem. It is a problem between people. I think Commis- 
sioner Dempsey said it and several other people have said it. We 
are people. There are people problems. 

But I don't think it's systematic. 

Mr. Leonard. Let me follow on that, as a New York cop— or 
former one. 

I worked with Frank Monastero shortly after probably the most 
massive narcotics scandal in the history of this country hit the 
Nev; York City Police Department. If the Feds shouldn't trust 
anyone, they shouldn't have trusted me and my men. But I was 
able to establish my trustworthiness and their confidence in me 
and the men working for me. 

And I will tell you, Frank, John Fallon, and Jim Hunt up there 
never held back one iota of information. That's a people problem, 
as Frank said. But, you know, if you're a good cop or a good investi- 
gator and you can't find somebody that you can trust, you don't 
belong in this business. 

Mr. Rangel [presiding]. Well, do we have other participants? 

I don't know— do we have an hour-and-a-half break? 

Everyone is for an hour-and-a-half break? 

[Pause.] 

OK. Listen, let me thank you. We hope that we can get you to 
come back at 2:30, and then we'll resume our conference. 
Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the conference was recessed, to resume at 
2:30 p.m., this same day, Tuesday, September 18, 1984.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Akaka (presiding]. As soon as we're settled in, we'll continue 
the conference. 
[Pause.] 

At this time we will distribute to you copies of recommendations 
that we want you to take the time to study. And after about an 
hour, we'll ask for some response from you on the recommenda- 
tions. 

I understand that discussions that have been held this morning 
have been considered successful. I would want to continue with 
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that. I understand there are others who want to speak and have 
not had the opportunity to do that. 

So, I'd like to open it up again, ask you to come up to the micro- 
phone to say your piece. We have the gentlemen from the agencies 
here that will be able to respond, and we'll have some discussion 
here in that manner. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation? 

Mr. Akaka. One thing we want to encourage the participants to 
do is that if you have a direct question, for example, that you 
would like to pose to the representatives of the Federal agencies, 
feel free to do so. You don't just simply have to come up to the 
microphone to make an observation in terms of the basic purpose 
of the conference. But you can ask a direct question so that the 
Federal representatives could respond directly, if you feel free to do 

80. 

That's fine. 

May I also ask you, when you rise, to give your name and where 
you re from. 

Also, watch the recorder. If she wants to hear you more clearly, 
she II indicate that. 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Pagano. Mr. Akaka, Colonel Pagano, the superintendent of 
the New Jersey State Police. 

This morning there were several references made to the sharing 
of information and references made, obviously, to the sharing this 
afternoon of resources. 

One of the basic concerns raised this morning deal with the coop- 
eration between agencies. 

I can honestly say that in best terms, in New Jersey, we have a 
workable situation. We have problems from time to time. But as 
Bob Dempsey said, they are generally people problems; they're not 
organizational nor do we have anything that we consider to be a 
major integrity problem. 

But there is one problem. It seems the language here in the Con- 
gress, it stands as a major obstacle between cooperation, or in the 
cooperation area between local, State, and Federal people. And I 
speak in terms of the longstanding amendments that we have been 
seeking in the Freedom of Information Act. 

And very simply put, when an agency such as mine gives infor- 
mation that we receive from reliable sources and from our files, to 
a Federal agency, we've got to be very cautious as to how we 
present that information, because we're in a different strata, orga- 
nizationally and legally, when it comes to the issue of freedom of 
information. 

And we've had major happenings in New Jersey, some of which 
have been reported to the Congress, happenings that have involved 
pubic safety, happenings that have involved the safety of our own 
officers. 

And we are not satisfied— we are not satisfied at all with the im- 
plications of the Freedom of Information Act. We're very, very anx- 
ious to see some change from the Congress along those linea. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Colonel Pagano. 

Is there any response from any of the agency folks? 

[Pause.] 
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Mr. Monastkro. Congressman, I'd just like to echo Colonel Pa- 

Sano's statement. I think that this issue should be addressed, it 
oes give us problems. We've testified on many occasions about the 
fact that most of the information going out under the Freedom of 
Information Act is going to convicted criminals, many of our sub- 
jects, most of whom are in prison. 

And I can't think of one case, one single case, in which informa- 
tion guarded under the Freedom of Information Act has supported 
a case of wrongful imprisonment. 
So, I just— I completely support the colonel's remarks. 
Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Colonel Pagano. 
Are there any others? 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Jambs Dempsby. My name is Sgt. James Dempsey I'm with 
the Columbus, OH, Police Department. 

I, first of all, would like to thank you for allowing us to come 
forward to say the things that we're saying about the Government 
today. 

We have committed an awful lot of our resources at our local 
level. We have, out of a 1,200-man police department— we have 
committed 42 to 50 police officers in drug enforcement. We have 
started the first State unit to do diversion enforcement. And we re- 
cently started our own narcotics intelligence network because we 
realized that there were problems in these particular areas. 

Now, we want you to do something to help us at the State and 
the Federal level. We want you to create some agency or some area 
where we can obtain narcotics intelligence that will assist us in our 
local enforcement endeavors. 

We recently completed a case wherein we got, for the Govern- 
ment, out of our investigations, in excess of $500,000 in seized 
assets and cars and houses and property and in cash. And this is 
not the only— not an isolated incident. We do this 0:1 a regular 
basis. And we're having problems. Our average car has in excess of 
80,000 miles on it and is breaking down constantly. Radio problems 
are a constant issue with us. 

We are not here seeking so much that kihd of equipment, but we 
do expect to get something back for our efforts. We are especially 
in need of intelligence sharing. We have good cooperative efforts 
with the DEA and with our FBI agents, with Customs, and with 
other agencies on a personal basis only. 

If you' 1 ! check our intelligence files, there is not one documented 
paper coming from the Federal Government. There are numerous 
pieces of paper, intelligence, coming from agencies, local agencies, 
who are concerned with our efforts and who continually help one 
another locally. But when a national crime figure moves into our 
area and the Federal Government is aware of his transfer into our 
area, I would expect— I would almost demand that somebody who 
is aware of his movements to contact the local agency to let them 
know what is moving in so that we can be aware and so that we 
can take more enforcement efforts to eradicate this source from 
our area. 

We are, also, having problems with heroin enforcement. We're 
finding an increase of it, both white and brown heroin. 
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One of our biggest problems that we're facing right now is in the 
area of diversion. We're finding that the doctors whom we take off 
of our streets are simply moving their licenses to another State. 
I m talking about one doctor putting out hundreds of thousands of 
pills into the streets. We take his license and he moves to Pennsyl- 
vania, or he moves to Michigan—no problem. The only thing that's 
checked when he moves is his educational background. If he's a 
pharmacist, the same prt'Dlem. 

We want some assistance to take care of these types of people. 
We don t want them practicing in your area simply because we ran 
them out of ours. 

We notify those agencies. We send letters to the people involved. 
VV . on the local level, are taking care of one another. We're trying 
to assist one another. We need some assistance on a national level 

That s all I have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel [presiding]. Let me ask, before you leave, with the 
exception of intelligence, if the Feds— if the administration was to 
ask you specifically what type of assistance would you need, would 
it be in the hardware and equipment or— I mean, outside of the 
access to intelligence information? 

Mr. James Dempsey. I guess our biggest need is in the area of 
vehicles. 

In the case of when we do drug— at the task force, the type 
things that we need assistance in the overtime areas, in which 
we re getting it when we do our task force cases. 

Mr. Rangel. And I suppose you wouldn't mind showing, you 
know, how much of your regular police force is being actually di- 
verted for narcotics use in order to show that you would need this 
special type of support? 

Mr. James Dempsey. Yes, sir, we have, as I said, 42 to 50 people. 
We have, at this time, 22 cars, 5 of which at any time are broken 
down because of the excess mileage. 

We have seized three or four very excellent vehicles, but we 
don t have the capabilities of seizing them unless there is no lien 
on them. And most cars that don't have a lien on them are not 
worth driving anyway. But 

Mr. Ranoel. Do you participate with the alliance? 

Mr. James Dempsey. Not as an individual, no, sir. 

I believe that our State agency does. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. It sounds like I'm a booster for the alliance, 
but what I m trying to do is to make certain there's some continui- 
ty to what we re doing. We don't want to have you coming down to 
Washington today and that's it. We do want to keep this up. And 
we don t even want you to come to Washington, for fear that some 
of the people that appoint you might think you're meddling. 

But if you already have your own agency, then we just want to 
make certain we work with that group that you people have put 
together and that you feel comfortable with, so that if you person- 
ally don t do it, it would help us if you could say that someone from 
Columbus will be representing your interests there. And we'll work 
closely with them. 

Mr. James Dempsey. We were glad that 
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Mr Rangkl. If thor^'H somebody that has a better idea that's out 
there, we'll listen to that, too. 

Mr. James Dempsey. It also gave us the opportunity to talk to 
our Senators about this compassionate relief bill, too. So 

Mr. Rangel. That's very helpful. 

As most of you know, it's coining on the floor this afternoon. And 
I just learned that one of our colleagues, Bill Hughes, is going to 
try to emend it. And even though the amendment would restrict 
the use of heroin from a political point of view— we don't know 
whether we even want the amendment, because it makes it sound 
like a better bill; but he would require three doctors before heroin 
is used, he would increase the penalty if it is abused— and w'"*t 
else is involved? 

Yes, that he would do. 

So, I just give you that as a point of information on 

Mr. James Dempsey. But, as closing 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. What is going on out there. 

Mr. James Dempsey [continuing]. I would just like to say that we 
are in dire need of some assistance in the area of th^se vehicles 
and equipment. 

And if it's necessary for the DEA to put it on a statewide avail- 
ability, we deal with people — we're in the Detroit area where we 
have to deal with— sometimes with people out of Cleveland, some- 
times with people out of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, when you seize a vehicle, you just turn it over 
to the Federal Government; is that it? 

Mr. James Dempsey. If there's a lien on it, they come in and take 
it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Then, don't you request them to get it back to you 
some kind of way? 
I mean, you request it, don't you? 

Mr. James Dempsey. Well, if 

Mr. Rangel. No? 

Mr. James Dempsey. You file a 

Mr Leonard. It's the GSA— the GSA is the hangup. 

And second, if there's a lien on it, it's almost impossible to forfeit 
it in the courts, Mr. Rangel. 

I'm not even sure if the $100,000 administrative forfeiture goes 
through that a vehicle or a vessel with a lien on it can be forfeited. 

Can it, George? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, you can pay off 

Mr. Leonard. Well, you can pay off the lien. But GSA's regula- 
tions are very stringent— you know— and sometimes they'll turn 
you gray, but they're there, and somebody has to address it. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, how could we— Jack is trying to see whether 
we can 

Mr. Cusack. Well, you know, one way this has been overcome, 
where, with some facility, you can have vehicles available to State 
and local narcotics control authorities, is through the task force 
mechanism. 

Mr. James Dempsey. If you call 3 days ahead of time, they might 
get it down to you. 
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Mr. Cusack. Well, no. I think the task force mechanism means 
that it s a permanent ongoing task force mechanism— and if the 
program calls for continuing and permanent support. 

Mr. Leonard. Jack, that would be fine, except while you're doing 
that, you re ignoring the real problem, the fact that there's hun- 
dreds of cars and hundreds of boats sitting in impound lots and at 
piers, rotting. 

Mr. Cusack. Yes. 

Mr. Leonard. And you ought to address that. 
Mr. Cusack. Well, the new forfeiture bill does that— it was 
passeoMast week. It raises the administrative forfeiture ceiling to 

Mr. Leonard. It's no problem. 
Mr. Cusack. Yes, we'll see. 
Mr. Leonard. It passed the House. 
Mr. James Dempsey. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Mr. R angel. Just let's see whether we can explore this a little 
further. 

When Federal agents took a car after a narcotics arrest— I don't 
know whether they changed the law, but some of the agents used 
to make certain that the guy was driving a pretty new car before 
they busted him, because they not only kept the car, but the agent 
got the car— to use. Now, have they changed that? 

Mr. Monastero. The system through which we seize vehicles is 
the same as it has been for many years. 

When a vehicle is seized, there is a process— there is either an 
administrative process or a judicial process, depending on the value 
or the car. The car is put in storage, it is advertised. 

If there is a lien on it, the lienholder has an opportunity to get 
the car back. If there is a lien on it, we have to show complicity on 
the part of the lienholder or else the car goes back anyway. 

Once the car is forfeited to the Federal Government, if it is a 
Federal forfeiture, under our statute, it would normally go to the 
district where the car was seized, instead of saying take a car to 
New York and driving it to Miami to be used, it would normally be 
used in New York. 

Mr. Rang el. OK. What I was saying, where the entire ooeration 
was a State operation and the car was seized. 

Mr. Monastero. If the State has the ability to forfeit that car, 
we would certainly— you know, in a joint case, arrangements are 
usually made beforehand, and we would step back if they said they 
could use that car. 

But many States do not have that ability. 
*r51 r ;»S ANOEL, . Wnat cooperation would you need if— forgetting the 
J5U0.000 case, because— but if you did knock off an airplane or a 
boat or a car and you did it by yourself, will you have any problem 
with the hen in keeping that property? 

Mr. James Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Ranoel. What would you have to do? 

Mr. James Dempsey. By current State law— we are attempting to 
change our current State law to go in line with the Federal law of 
forfeiture, but if there is a lien, we just simply have to call— we 
call in our Federal people- - 
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Mr. Ranobl. What you are talking about is where you turn the 

case over to the Federal Government, then you 

M* James Dempsey. They took it. 

Mr. Ranobl [continuing]. Would want them, after they have ex- 
ercised the power they have, to turn the vehicle or whatever they 
had back over to the State; is that basically it? 

Mr. Jambs Dempsby. Yes, sir. That's it. 

Mr. Ranobl. And you don't normally do that. You return it to 

the region 

Mr. Leonard. No. 

Mr. Ranobl. What do you do? 

Mr. Leonard. Usually it's the arresting or seizing agency that 
gets first shot at it. Ana then other f ederal agencies get a snot at 
it. And if nobody within the Federal structure wants it, Mr. 
Range 1, it goes on auction. 

Mr. Ranobl. But they say 

Mr. Leonard That's the problem. 

Mr. Ranobl [continuing]. It's a State case 

Mr. Leonard. It's a Federal seizure. That's the problem. 

Mr. Monastbro. For instance, in Florida, as Commissioner 
Dempsey stated, they have a forfeiture statute. In those cases 
where we have a joint case, those things are worked out before- 
hand. They may well forfeit that car to the State, rather than to 
the Federal Government. 

In Ohio, I believe, if I'm correct, you don't have a forfeiture stat- 
ute of that kind. 

Mr. James Dempsey. That's true. 

Mr. Ranobl. Anyway, I've been advised by counsel that we have 
just passed a comprehensive bill last week that relates to this area 
which would allow the Federal Government, where there's been 
State participation in the Federal case, to turn back the car over to 
the State. 

So, we have passed it. We're waiting for the Senate. But these 
are the types or things that you should take a look at back home 
and with your groups. And I don't care what it costs you, you've 
got to give us your advice as to whether or not it makes sense, be- 
cause you just can't have us down here legislating, believing we're 
doing the right thing by your groups, and then to And out that 
you're restricted as to whether or not the darn thing is feasible. 

Mr. Jambs Dempsey The same follows in the area of equipment, 
chairman. We know that the equipment is available through the 
Feds; we know that they have it. But sometimes they have to go to 
Chicago to get that particular device, where I think that if more 
funds were allocated to the DEA so that each DEA district would 
have that equipment available — or a pool for us— it would be very 
much of a help, you know. 

Mr. Ranoel. well, I have to really serve as a lobbyist to your 
group, because you can't word it that way. You just nave to say 
that the Federal Government would have these resources available 
for you, )ou see, because when the President, any President, ap- 
points the head of the DEA, then he has to go by the budget which 
the President supports. 

And so we have many people testifying in front of us with tears 
in their eyes, saying that, yes, they support the cut, that they can 
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do the best with what they've got, and more money doesn't mean a 
more effective job. And they cry all the way out of here. And we go 
and read between the lines and restore some of those cuts, and 
they can't even come back and say, "Thanks, " because they have to 
support the point of authority. We understand that. 

But if you are able to tell us, as a Congress, what type of services 
you believe your Government should have available tor you, I am 
certain that the line agencies, once the legislation and appropria- 
tions are passed, would be only too glad to make these resources 
available to you if they had it. 

Mr. Jambs Dbmpsby. Mr. Chairman, I need intelligence. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, that is something that, no matter where we 
po, we constantly hear that as one of the most important obstacles, 
if we could overcome, that would be an important, effective law en- 
forcement tool. 

Mr. Jambs Dbmpsby. We will continue to put people in jail, but 
we would do it a lot better and a lot more effectively, I think. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, this committee will be concentrating to see 
how we can improve those lines of communication. 

Mr. Jambs Dbmpsby. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much. 

Ar j there any others with statements or comments to make? 
fNo response.] 

Mr. Rangel. Let's see whether we can— then, see whether we 
can reach any general conclusions here. Maybe we can then ask 
you to think of some recommendations now as to whether or not 
we should think about continuing thio group. 

We're going to feel free to use this mailing lut to let you know 
what we're doing as relates to legislation, and you can comment on 
that or have the appropriate corporation officer, whomever, com- 
ment for you. 

This alliance thing that we've been talking about, could I get, by 
a show of hands, whether or not trying to improve the relationship 
between the select committee and the alliance, whether that would 
mak *cnse for you out there? 

A il n favor of improving that, put up your hands. 

[A ohow of hands.] 

Mr. R, '4oel. Well, that's great. That's great. 

And if you had a better idea, you would know that this would be 
the time to come forward with it. 

If we maintain the communication with the alliance, would you 
think there's any need at all for this group to continue in terms of 
coming to Washington? 

Those who think that there would be any merit in this if we es- 
tablish a better working relationship with the alliance, would you 
put up your hand? 

fA show of hands.] 

Mr. Rangel. That's good. It makes our job easier, and it makes 
certain that it keeps you out of the Nation s Capital and out of our 
hair, so that we'll be able to just work with law enforcement and 
the legislation. 

Are there any other things, Jack, that we should be talking 
about before we adjourn? 
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[Pause.] 

Mr. Ranobl. The staff has been working— and I have to live with 
the staff long after you people go back home, so 

They have asked whether you would consider a recommendation 
that a coordinating committee of Federal, State and local drug en- 
forcement officials be formed in each State to enhance cooperation 
in narcotics enforcement. 

And these committees should meet on a regular basis, to ex- 
change information, identify problems, and develop cooperative so- 
lutions. 

Is this something that you could take back home and work on, 
with our support? 

Suppose someone could comment on that. 

It sounds as— the problem, I think, Jack— the problem they have 
is that these people are appointed as police chiefs and in charge of 
State organizations. 

And assuming that they did want to belong to a State committee 
that would meet on a regular basis to see what the situation is, the 
first one that volunteers to do the job they're going to think is run- 
ning for mayor. 

Mr. Cusack. Well, they're not volunteering. In other words 

Mr. Ranobl. Who would do it? 

Mr. Cusack. If they recommend that a body of experts, that their 

State will do it, their Governor will do it, or 

Mr. Ranobl. OK. 

Could I see, by a show of hands, how many of you believe that 
you would want to be a part of a State, Federal, local drug enforce- 
ment committee to be organized in your State? 

Would you think that would be able to help you if wc were able, 
through your Governors and Senators, to get this type of thing 
going? Would that be helpful to you? 

All who say that would be helpful, put up your hands. 

[A show of hands.] 

Mr. Ranobl. OK. Now, those who believe that this type of thing 
would not help you, would you volunteer as to why you think this 
would not work out? 

Mr. Clinkenbeard. Well, I'm not saying that it won't work, but 
we already have our LECC, 

And I see this just duplicating those efforts. 

Mr. Ranobl. In your State? 

Mr. Clinkenbeard. Nebraska, yes. 

Mr. Ranqel. Nebraska. 

Well, how many of you come from States that already have this 
type of cooperation with the Federal and local and State law en- 
forcement officials? 
I A show of hands.) 



So, staff, you're right on target. 
Now, how would we know where we can encourage the formation 
of these in States that didn't have them? We'll charge the alliance 
with doing that. 
Voice. But all States have an alliance of their own. 

Mr. Ranobl. Let me ask the lieutenant 

Mr. Robinson. May I comment about the LECC? 
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Mr. Ranokl. Sure. 

Mr. Robinson. There is a great diversity as far as attitude about 
those coordinating committees. They are within the realm of the 
U.&. attorneys, and they're the ones that are charged with coordi- 
nating those committees throughout the Nation. 

Some of those committees meet once every— have met twice since 
their inception. And the first one I was invited to, it was—they'd 
like to have you participate if you bring 40 cents to cover the cost 
of the coffee and the doughnut. So, there isn't any money or any 
incentive. * 

In Michigan, there are two, one in the eastern and one in the 
western portions of the State, and neither has met more than 
twice. And I think that's the frustration that many people here 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, we had a pretty negative review from Florida. 
How could— what could we do, Jack? Could we write the Sena- 
tors and to indicate that we'd like 

o ^! r ' C r U l ACK - Tne thrU8t that recommendation is that, in every 
State, if btetes have such a body, they don't need it. But we were 
recommending, from what we hoard in other conferences, that 
there appears to be a need for some form of a committee, a coordi- 
nating committee, to ensure that the Federal, State, and local 
people are pulling together and coordinating and that they have 
the support of their Governors, their mayors, and their Federal 
Government in getting the job done. That's the idr o." the commit- 
tee; that s all. 
Mr. Ranoel. Yes, sir. 

Please, no protocol. Just come up and say what you have to say. 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, I'm from Rhode Island. My name 
is Lieutenant Wheeler. I'm the Commander of Detectives. 

It s a small State. I just wanted to throw this out for the other 
people present. We have an excellent working relationship with 
Mr. Greenleaf from the Bureau, Mr. Stabner from DEA, Mr. Con- 
nors from Customs and, of course, the Coast Guard, also, we find, 
just going person to person. 

And we have a IIS. attorney in Rhode Island and an attorney 
general, like most States do. And they really have regular meetings 
concerning specific targets and so forth. 

Maybe it's because of the size of our State, but as it works right 
now in Rhode Island anyway, we feel we have a good working rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Rangel. That's good. 

Anyone else want to comment on 

Mr. Sande. Yes; Doug Sande— I'm head oi' the State drug en- 
forcement in North Dakota. 

Just a couple of points here: First of all, that LECC is complicat- 
ed. In our State, it meets, it's very social, we have coffee, speakers, 
but we are not inviting the iocal police officers, drug enforcement. 
It s only the State investigators and the Federal investigator, and it 
is a very effective meeting for that. The U.S. attorney just tells the 
Federal agents they've got to be there, and they're there, and we 
show up. 

But we also have State associations. I think there are several 
States in the country that have State Drug Enforcement Officers 
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Associations; and that's where, in our State, the local police officers 
have their input into policy. 

One other thing I'd like to just say, I had to compliment, first of 
all, DEA for EPIC. There's no way— and we haven't really had a 
chance to pat EPIC on the back— there's no other intelligence 
agency— it probably was a first for Federal Government to allow 
States access into EPIC, whether it be by telephone at 4 in the 
morning and that it's just absolutely fantastic, especially for small- 
er States like ourself that don't have the capability of contact like 
other— or intelligence divisions. 

Another thing is we, as State investigators— directors— I just 
came from the same thing in my State, what's called the Sheriffs 
meeting. They take the State drug agents' director and put him up 
there and say, "Where are you? We need you. Why don t vou send 
us to California and follow a defendant around? Why don't you 
give us your State cars when you're done with them? Why don't 
you give us some of your buy money?" 

So, I'm looking here at Frank and— and I think that we ap- 
proached this meeting well, we're not here to have — we have DEA 
and the FBI up here, but they were here as part of the discussion, 
and I was happy to see that. 

And then the last thing is that I was a former LEAA planner in 
our State. And I know this grant thing, under this House bill, is 
going to work. I think— I can just see— you know, the LEAA was 
an excellent program. Some of the things caught the eye of the 
press. But basically, if you give my little county sheriff in one of 
our rural counties in North Dakota $1,500 and he's going to really 
have some money in his hands. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranobl. Thank you. 

Well, I don't know where to leave this, because some of these 
statewide organizations are working, others are not. And again, we 
want to avoid meddling. But we want you to know that for those of 
vou that represent States that you believe the select committee can 
be of assistance, please don't hesitate to drop us a note, and we'll 
talk with the State Representatives and the Senators to see wheth- 
er or not they could: be helpful. 

Sir? 

Mr. Clinkenbeard. I think it's the same problem with the eight- 
point program that the gentleman from Florida brought up. You 
know, if your Governor doesn't go back and implement it, it's not 
very good. 

I know the existence of it, but our Governor doesn't appear to be 
that interested in it, other than asking my chief, ''How's every- 
thing going/ 1 and "Fine," and that's it. 

So, if he thinks we've got it under control— now, we've got some 
problems within the State, too, but if we could get some more pres- 
sure from up above to get those Governors 

Mr. Ranoel. Well 

Mr. Clinkenbeard [continuing]. Push a little bit. 

Mr. Ranoel. That's difficult to do for us. We can't get the pres- 
sures from above. But what we can do is get it from below. We 
work with your congressional delegations. And if, in the course of 
our conversations, our hearings, we find that there could be better 
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coordination withh the State, we share it with the Members. And 
they, in turn, if they believe it's a Governor that's involved or dif- 
ferent mayors, they, in turn, could get in touch with the Governors 
to say they'd like to meet with them in order to see how they can 
be helpful in having better lines of communication. 

But again, if it's not broke, we don't want to get involved in 
fixing it. We don't want to get involved with States that have good 
systems. 

So, suppose, Jack, we just leave that one. 
Mr. Cusack. Yes. 

Mr. Ranobl. The alliance can take another look at it. And if 
they come up with any ideas, good. If they don't, that's good, too. 

On the other hand, those who would like to write the committee 
with any ideas or recommendations as to how we could be of assist- 
ance to you in getting better organized in the State, we'll take a 
look at it. 

There's a recommendation that the coordinating committees es- 
tablish and give high priority to exploring ways to share resources 
among Federal, State, and local enforcement agencies on an "as 
needed and available basis." 

The conference would recommend that military and National 
Guard units within a State be involved in any discussions relating 
to resource sharing. 

I think what I'll do is just read these. 

There's another recommendation that "a high-level Federal nar- 
cotics coordinator" be assigned to work with these State groups and 
to coordinate it. 

The advisory council, then, of course— there's some lobbying 
here, asking for support of our bill for the State and local narcotics 
control assistance. 

Suppose we do this. Suppose we turn over the staff recommenda- 
tions to the alliance and tell them that these are some of the 
things that we thought could be helpful, but we would ask you to 
take a look at it and make your own recommendations as to what 
you would want the Congress to do. 

I'd like to point out, if staff would help me, the different States 
that are represented on the select committee, the different commit- 
tees that are represented on the select committee. 

And we're in a great position to reach out to the Congress to 
make certain that some of your collective needs, even though they 
vary from State to State and locality to locality, can be met. 

And we're anxious to serve as a conduit between you and the 
Congress. And we have members from ail over the country— but I 
think the most important thing that we have is that each of these 
members serve on one, two, or three committees with other Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and there is no question that we're in con- 
stant touch with Members that represent congressional districts or 
cities and towns that you're from. 

And so, if you stny in touch with us, we're in a good position to 
share your view 4 with your colleagues. And then when we have 
legislation on the floor, of course, which would mean that we have 
to appropriate more funds, and these funds are going to be in com- 
petition with needs of other const 1 ' uent groups, then it means that 
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we can count on the vote* of your Congressmen and your Senators 
in order to make certain that we can pass the legislation. 

So, I'm going to turn that one to the alliance. And I'd like to 
move toward closing by asking are there any recommendations 
that any of you have as to what the select committee could or 
should be doing before we hook up with the lieutenant from Michi- 
gan? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Allsbrook. Billy Allsbrook, Virginia State Police. 

A couple of recommendations that nave come to mind since the 
discussion began: The National Alliance of State Drug Enforcement 
Agencies has been trying for several years to get representation on 
the National Narcotics Intelligence Consumer Committee. 

We feel that it's made up of Federal agencies that define what 
the drug problem is on a national basis. And as a result of the defi- 
nition of the problem, in many cases it has affected the State and 
local agencies as a result of the way it's defined. 

Maybe through representation of the National Alliance of State 
Drug Enforcement Agencies, State input could be placed at that 
level to assist in identifying the problems within the States, as well 
as assist planning strategy to address the problem. 

In another area that I Know is true in Virginia and I believe it to 
be true in my sister States, we feel that we need more training, 
DEA training, at both the State and local level; in addition to the 

!;eneral type training in the different types— areas of narcotics en- 
orcement, the area of Customs training is also needed. 

Here, I think, it's critical at this point, because Customs has a 
very, very capable training program for narcotics detector dogs. 
These dogs are proven to be one of the more effective weapons used 
in the area of narcotics enforcement. 

If we do not at this time start to come up with a well-designed 
dog-training program, then State and local agencies will take off 
when it's wrong, come up with substandard training programs. 

So, if one of the Federal agencies could assume leadership in this 
area and set the standards which Customs has already done, 
expand that training program to include more State and local 
agencies that would like to have dogs and handlers trained—I 
think this is a critical need. 

Mr. Ranoel. We can get the administration's support on that, 
can't we? 

Put the White House down for "yes." 
Mr. Leonard. Yes. 

Mr. Allsbrook. Customs also acknowledged in the affirmative. 

In the area of exchange of information, I assume that colleagues 
in the room will agree that it is extremely frustrating to us to 
know that a Federal grand jury is investigating cases in many in- 
stances—for example, in the State of Virginia, the first seven Pres- 
idential task force cases that were started, five of those were cases 
that we took to them. 

These investigations are investigated jointly with us, but it usu- 
ally ends up in the Federal grand jury. And while we are privi- 
leged to the testimony through the <JE, much information is re- 
ceived about crimes in the State of Virginia and much information 
is gathered about these crimes, but nothing is ever done with this 
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information beyond what the U.S. attorney and the grand juries 
elect to do. 

If some provision— I don't know if it would be through the crimi- 
nal rules procedure or whether it would be through legislation— if 
this information involving State violations can be extracted from 
these grand jury proceedings and passed on to a responsible agency 
within State government that would be most responsible for seeing 
that this information was properly safeguarded and that proper 
action would be taken, it's 

Mr. Rangel. It's a rough one, isn't it? 

Mr. Allsbrook. It really is, but it's a tremendous amount of du- 
plication, because the information is already there about violations 
of State law, but nothing is ever done to see that it has gotten to 
the State. 

Mr. Rangel. But that would really violate every rule of secrecy 
of the grand jury. 
Yes, Jack. 

Mr. Cusack. Is there any reason why, after— let us say you turn 
some information or investigation or witnesses over to the task 
force, the Federal task force, and they utilize the person before the 
grand jury and they come up with Federal indictments, and let us 
say that the U.S. attorney then came back to you and said, "You 
know, he got into a lot of areas there where there are Virginia 
State crimes, and we're going to make him available to you and 
take him before your grand jury and examine him on these crimes 
before your own grand jury." It seems to me you would have the 
fruits of the individual. 

Mr. Allsbrook. In those cases in which we have the information, 
we are in a position that we can use certain amounts of the infor- 
mation. But in those cases where we don't know about it, we can't 
deal with it. 

Mr. Rangel. Yes, but how would you suspect that the informa- 
tion was given to a Federal grand jury? 

Mr. Allsbrook. It was given through witness immunity. 

Mr. Rangel. I know; but why couldn't you pull that same wit- 
ness in front of a State grand jury? 

Mr. Allsbrook Well, we now, for the first time in the State of 
Virginia have a regional grand jury which can grant witness im- 
munity. But I m pointing out, in those cases where you don't know 
that the testimony has been given and it has been received by a 
grand jury, how can you take any action, how can you get the wit- 
ness before your grand jury? 

Mr. Rangel. OK. We don't '.now how common this problem is. 
We do know that it s very difficult for us to get that type of legisla- 
tion through the House. We have a Judiciary Committee that the 
total composition are lawyers, and they have the responsibility of 
protecting the Constitution as well. 

But I would say this— and again, back to the alliance, because 
the alliance should be trying to find out whether this is a current 
problem being faced by law enforcement officers that warrant 
changes in national law. 

And what you're saying sounds like constitutional amendment. 
But, m any event, we willbe glad to make certain if we hear from 
the alliance that these are the types of things that you're thinking 
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about. We will bring it before the appropriate committee and give 
you people an opportunity to testify as to why you need it But it's 
certainly not something that we are able to say at this time that 
we could do. 

Mr. Allsbrook. Mr. Chairman, I have one further comment. 

To reinforce what Mr. Dempsey said about prevention, I agree 
with the committee's assessment about eradication in source coun- 
try. I think it's too big a bite; I don't think you're going to be able 
to overcome it, for the reasons that have been previously stated. 

Interdiction I, too, feel is too big a problem for the resources that 
you have available, even though the Coast Guard and Customs are 
doing an excellent job. When you get down to the bottom line, it is 
an economic situation of supply and demand. 

Law enforcement— in my case, since 1969, we have taken up the 
position in between supply and demand, concentrating on the 
supply side. And I have seen the problem grow beyond the control 
of law enforcement in both the State of Virginia and on the nation- 
al level, too. 

I am convinced, in my mind, that to be effective we need to raise 
the priority of prevention to that equal with the address that we're 
making in the area of supply. And by that I mean that, just as was 
previously stated by Mr. Carson, you have to target that potential 
user who has not yet been approached and made a decision about 
use of drugs. 

You do this several ways. One, you join forces with the National 
Federation of Parent Movement. You have 6,000 parent organiza- 
tions. We have approximately 60 in the State of Virginia. We must 
first educate the parents to know what drugs look like. They have 
been duped by their kids because they are uneducated as to what 
drugs look like, what paraphernalia looks like and, most of all, 
what kids look like and act like under the influence of drum. 

Someone has a responsibility to educate these parents that want 
to be educated across the country. 

The next step which Mr. Dempsey was talking about is in the 
educational system. Many teachers and administrators are not edu- 
cated in these same three areas. It may require legislation, while 
it's on a State level or Federal level, to require teachers to report 
to school administrators and the administrators be required to 
report to parents when their kids are in school under the influence 
of drugs. 

Also, the administrator needs to be required by a statute of some 
type to report to law enforcement when a kid is in possession of 
drugs. 

If you can target the potential user early, provide the interven- 
tion that's necessary, maybe in a decade you'll reduce the demand 
and through the reduction in demand you'll have the reduction in 
supply. But it's a two-way street. We can't totally ignore the 
demand side, which I think we have through the last two decades. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, certainly, we agree with everything that 
you're saying* The problem is that this administration believes that 
the things that you're talking about should be local and State ini- 
tiatives. And if you're talking about prevention, if you're talking 
about education, then you're talking either about local and State 
moneys or volunteers, groups, such as the one that you mentioned. 
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Mr. Allsbrook I'm talking about national coordination. 

Mr. Fanoel. Well, President Reagan would call that meddling, 
and he would imply that you don't need any more Federal redtape, 
that you people know what your priorities are, and do it. ThaVs 
why he cut taxes $750 billion, so that you'd be out there to raise 
taxes where you would want these things done. 

We ve got a couple of comic books available if you want those 
We can get some of those out of the White House. And we'd advise 
you from time to time to turn in on your local television station, 
where we 11 have some situation comedies there to show the dan- 
gers of drugs. 

And if you want to pay $2 or $3 a pamphlet, I'm certain that we 
can get some of those out of the administration. They used to be 
free, but there s an emphasis on austerity now, and we can sell 
some of those to you. 

Mr. Allsbrook. Mr. Chairman, I'm not sure I understand what 
you re saying. 

Mr. Rangel. I'm saying that 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Allsbrook. Are you saying that we should not take preven- 
tion seriously, that 

Mr. Rangel. I'm saying that the administration believes that in 
the area of prevention, rehabilitation -as a matter of fact, in law 
enforcement-that these are local and State problen.3 and that the 
Ffederal Government should not be expected to fund these types of 
things. 

And what you're talking about will involve Federal funds in 
order to assist in the education of our youth, to assist in preparing 
Federal programs for prevention so that kids would understand the 
danger of these things and would involve Federal funds given to 
local and State governments for this purpose. 

Now, we've got the White House here. 

Mr. Leonard. Yes; I think it's directed at me anyhow, Billy. 

Mr. Rangel. All right. Would you tell him the problem. 

Mr. Leonard. I have no problem at all. It's a national prevention 
program. It s not a Federal program. 

Nobody wants the localities out of it; nobody wants the States 
very heavily 6 targeted private industry, private enterprise 

Mr. Rangel. There we are. 

Mr. Leonard. All right. We've gone after 

Mr. Rangel. But you came to the Congress. What I'm sayine is 

you should go to national industry 

Mr. Leonard. We have. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. For the charities and 

Mr. Leonard. No, no. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. Church. 

Mr. Leonard. There's nothing wrong with going to the church. 
Mr. Rangel. He's coming to the Congress. 
There's nothing we can do for him; right, Dan? 
Mr. Leonard. No. No, no. 

I know what Billy is— I know what Billy is saying. 
Mr. Rangel. Go to the White House though. 
Mr. Leonard. No, no. 

so 
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I know what Billy is saying. 

Mr. Cusack gave everybody the wrong impression, that demand 
reduction was all important; it is important, out you had to reduce 
the supply. 

Mr. Cusack. No, I didn't say it was 

Mr. Leonard. Well, I got that impression, Jack, and apparently 
some others did. 
Mr. Cusack. Orchestrated. 

Mr. Leonard. Well, see, demand reduction in the past in the or- 
chestra was a broken drum, nothing came out of it. 

Mr. Ranged Hold it. Let s get this back on track. 

The previous speaker I think was asking for some Federal assist- 
ance in reducing demand. And I think he was saying that preven- 
tion and education could be of great assistance since eradication 
and interdiction was something that we shouldn't expect immedi- 
ate success. 

Was that it? 

Mr. Allsbrook. I'm saying we need some national coordination 
in conjunction with the parent movement, to educate the parents- 
increase the parent movement across the country and to get into 
the educational system and assist them with setting up model pro- 
grams in schools. 

And when you're talking about model legislation, you're talking 
about model plans that State education systems can use at both the 
State and local level. As it is now, it's piecemeal, it's fragmented. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. Why don't you respond to that, because he said 
it in his own words. 

Mr. Leonard. There is coordination coming out of the White 
House. The parents movement is a very very important part of 
what we're doing. 

The pharmaceutical organizations are a very important part of 
what we're doing. 

McNeil Pharmaceutical has come out with a nationwide preven- 
tion program called Pharmacists Against Drug Abuse. 

The sheriffs associations have now come out with an anti-drug* 
abuse book for children. 

Mr. Rangel. Who's doing that? 

Mr. Leonard. The sheriffs association. 

Du Pont has come out with a kindergarten book. 

Everybody seems to be more than willing to get on board, and 
that's not because of what we're doing. It's because that attitude 
has changed in this country. We don't have Peter Bourne in the 
White House anymore. People's minds have changed about drugs. 

And slowly but surelv, I think we're going to win. It won't 
happen over night; nobody hns ever said we 11 do it next year. 

Now, that's OK. You're getting everything you asked for. 

Have you checked with your local pharmaceutical company or 
the sheriffs organization, because the White House is on top of this. 

I also am a strong believer in interdiction and eradication and 
the whole nine yards. I'm not saying just prevention. 

Mr. Rangel. There is not one here that is not for interdiction 
and they're not for eradication. But there's a general feeling here 
that they want some support from their government in assisting in 
prevention. 
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And you're Maying that the White House is encouraging the pri- 
vate sector to do it; right? 

Mr. Leonard. Well, I know there is some money, and I don't 
know what the percentage is in the block grants that's mandated 
to go to State prevention programs. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, that's not what he said. 

Coordination — there's no coordination. 

Mr. Leonard. Well, I feel that 

Mr. Rangel. We don't tell them what to do with that. 

If they decide that they don't want to use it for drug rehabilita- 
tion, they don't use it for drug rehabilitation. 

We used to designate. We used to coordinate. But under the 
block grant system, we turn ifc over to the State. And when we turn 
it over, we don't turn it over with any regard to what their needs 
are for drug addiction. 

So, per capita, some State that has no addicts would get the same 
per capita amount as New York would. 

I'm not saying that that's wrong, Dan. I'm saying that it's differ- 
ent from what a lot of people have been asking for. 

I mean, I agree that the churches and the charitable organiza- 
tions and the drug-producing companies should be doing more. And 
this administration has been encouraging that. Now, that goes 
without dispute. 

The question is should the Nation, should the Congress be doing 
more? 

And now we're just having a conference about it. I'll take all the 
help you can give. 
You can't take what you don't ask for, you see. 
Mr. Leonard. Well, rll take suggestions. 

Mr. Ranoel. That's what we're here for. That's all we're here 
for. 

You know, the comic books came from a suggestion from a con- 
ference just like this. 
Mr. Leonard. I'm not going to comment on that. 
Mr. Ranoel. Well 

Mr. Wheeler. Speaking of suggestions, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee was wondering about additional aircraft; 
we had a memorandum of agreement with the National Guard in 
Rhode Island. 

I mean, it might be worth your while to have someone from that 
organization come over anyway. It works out quite well. 
Mr. Ranoel. That's great. 

Mr. Wheeler. We're more successful in our eradication because 
of that. 

Mr. Ranoel. And we might add we were able to work with the 
administration to get planes out for California, where they had a 
big problem there with marijuana eradication, and the committee 
was able to intercede and, through the administration, were able to 
bring relief there, and so we are able to help. Again, it's best to go 
when you can direct me to your Cong <*ssperson, but we're here to 
try to help in that area, too. 

Mr. Wheeler. The other thing I wanted to mention is the DEA 
ran a school recently up in Maine with the Maine State Police. 

Mr. Ranoel. That's good. 
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Can you hear in the back? 
Voice, No, 

Mr. Rangel. The gentleman from Rhode Island is talking about 
the cooperation that he received from the National Guard, as well 
as from DEA, in terms of crop eradication; marijuana eradication, I 
assume. And most all of our States are having problems; it's just a 
question of degree. 

Let me share with some of you who may not know what this bill 
is on the floor today— and those of you that have time, I hope you 
would consider stopping by your Member's office. Most of you are 
veterans to Capitol Hill. You are in one of the three House build- 
ings. This building is called the Rayburn Building, and there's a di- 
rectory out where you can see your Member's name in alphabetical 
order, and next to it will be the room number. Where you see any- 
thing beginning with a "2," a four-letter— or numbers beginning 
with a "2," the "2" really means it's in this building, the Rayburn 
Building, where you would find four numbers beginning with a 
"I," that would mean it's in the next-doc * building, the Longworth 
Building. And the room number would be 1302, third floor. If it's 
1101, the first floor; 1401, it would be on the fourth floor, 401. 

Ar J where you just see the three numbers, that would be the 
Cannon Building, which is the third and last building. And, of 
course, that's the only one that makes sense. What you see is what 
the room number is. And you can ask anyone for it. 

Chairman Waxman has introduced a bill called the Compassion- 
ate Pain Relief Act, H.R. 5290. This is to give heroin to terminally 
ill cancer patients. 

The American Medical Association believes that it's not neces- 
sary. The Food and Drug Administration would be bypassed in this. 
DEA, which coordinates the distribution of controlled substances 
under the law, would be bypassed. The DEA, the FBI, the adminis- 
tration, through the Health and Human Services Administration. 
Secretary Heckler is opposed to the bill; the hospital workers ana 

Kharmacists believe that opening yp access to heroin on the local 
svel would represent very serious security problems for thtm 
The American Society of Internal Medicine opposes; American 
Medical Colleges, the American Medical Association, and it goes on 
and on, the hospitals, the hospices, the Parents for Drug-Free 
Youth; the Justice Department, with all of its agencies. 

And we in the Congress that Have the responsibility of trying to 
get cooperation with countries by saying that we don't grow the 
coca plants, we don't grow the opium, it certainly would embarrass 
us if these countries were trying to get access to our markets by 
now saying that their crops are legal and that they would like to 
do business with the United States and that we do have illicit need 
for it. And I think we're opening up the door of allowing heroin to 
be considered what some people believe to become a legalized drug. 

So, 1 know when things get rough for you out there in the field, 
that you find a lot of sophisticated people saying, "Well, the profits 
are in it, why not give up, why not legalize it, why not have a Fed- 
eral dispensation center and just give out the drugs and take the 
profits out of it?" 

Of course, I always agree with them and say that "we're going to 
open up right next to your home to dispense the drugs," and some- 
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how they like to reevaluate the proposal. Of course, sometimes we 
wonder just how serious these proponents are. But in any event, 
this bill is going to be on the floor. And because it's described as 
the Compassionate Pain Bill for Terminal Cancer Patients," I 
think a lot of members might think that they're doing the right 
thing to vote for it. 

If, before you return home, you could stop by your member's 
office and advocate your opposition to it, I assure you it would 
carry tremendous weight, because the members would want to do 
the right thing. 

Are there any things that should have been covered that Staff 
may have suggestions? 
Jack? 

Any comments you'd like to make, Dan, before we wrap it up? 

Mr. Akaka. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say here the brief time 
that I ve been here I have enjoyed the discussion. I think this has 
been very fruitful. 

The only thing I want to ask, in case we don't have names 

[Simultaneous conversation.] 

Mr. Ranobl. This has been tremendously helpful to us. And one 
way or the other, we're going to promise you that we will continue 
this communication. We're going to try to lock into the alliance 
that was referred. If for any reason that breaks down, we'll be 
reaching out sometime early next year and to regroup. 

I want to thank the administration for participating in this dis- 
cussion, for putting us on the right track, for giving support where 
you think the suggestions were reasonable, and for having that 
fighting spirit which we enjoy so much in New York City and get- 
ting more than we are accustomed to from the White House. 

But it's those types of mixtures that we think are healthy. And 
to each and every one of you, thank you for making this a very 
successful conference. 

* [Whereupon, at 3:28 p.m., the conference was concluded.] 
[The following was received for the record:] 

Opening Remarks by Chairman Charlbs B. Ranobl; iSilbct Committbb on 
Narcotics Abusb and Control, U.S. Housb or Representatives 

G6od Morning: On behalf of the Select Committee, I want to welcome all of you 
here for thin conference of State and local narcotics enforcement officials. Twenty- 
four State and 14 city agencies are represented at the conference today. We are 
p eased that so many State and local agencies are able to participate, and we thank 
all of you— man) who have traveled great distances— for being here today. 

I am also pleased to welcome the participants from the six Federal agencies repre- 
sented at the conference. These agencies are the principal Federal agencies with 
drug enforcement responsibilities and incNde the Jrus Enforcement Administra- 
tion, the Customs Service, the Coast Guard, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
National Narcotics Border Interdiction System, and the White House Drug Abuse 
Policy Office. 

Throughout the past year and a half, the Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control has conducted a series of hearings and conferences around the country 
to examine the nature and extent of drug trafficking and drug abuse. In our discus- 
sions with State and local law enforcement officials we have been deeply distrubed 
by two problems that emerge time and time again. First is the lack of resources to 
meet the overwhelming traffic in illegal drugs and the massive problems of drug 
related crime. Second is the need for increased cooperation and communication 
among Federal, State and local drug enforcement authorities. 

We have organized this conference to give State and local drug enforcement offi- 
cials around the country a chance to tell us in the Congress and the Federal Execu- 
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live agencies what their problem! are and how cooperation between the Federal 
Government and State and local enforcement agenciee can be improved. We hope 
that the opportunity to exchange views and diacuea concern! will lead to a construe* 
tive dialogue among Federal, State and local narcotics enforcement officials and pro- 
vide the impetus to develop mechanisms for cooperation that will strengthen drug 
law enforcement efforts at all levels. 

Earlier this year, the Select Committee sponsored similar conferences in South 
Florida and New York City. As a result of the conference in South Florida, a com- 
mittee of Federal, State and local law enforcement representatives was formed to 
help improve coordination of drug enforcement efforts. The meeting in New York 
impressed upon Federal officials Both the extent of the narcotics problem in New 
York City and the needs of State and local enforcement agencies trying tc ope with 
the massive drug problem. 

We are confident that today's conference will increase the awareness of State and 
local drug enforcement problems and provide a greater understanding of Federal 
drug enforcement efforts. We look forward to hearing from all of you as we examine 
how we can better work together to stop the terrible toll of crime that drugs create. 

Before we begin our discussions, I invite my colleagues on the Committee to ad- 
dress the conference. 



UST Or ATTEND KX8 FOR STATE AND LOCAL NACCOT1CS LAW ENFOXCXMXNT CONPIRINCI, 
WASHINGTON, DC, SKFTEMSU IS, 1084 

Alabama 

Major Jerry Shoemaker, Department of Public Safety. 
Inspector Richard E. Townee, Birmingham Police Department, 
lieutenant Charles H. Newfield, Birmingham Police Department. 

Aicuka 

Nov rt J. Sundberg, Commissioner, Department of Public Safety. 
Arizona 

Gary S. Phelps, Deputy Director, Depa* ment of Public Safety. 

California 

Lieutenant Michael Wilson, Commander, Vice Control, Oakland Police Depart- 
ment. 

Delaware 

Mitfor Edward Martin, Delaware State Police. 
Captain Robert Shannon, Delaware State Police. 

Florida . 

Commissioner Robert R. Dempsey, Florida Department of Law Enforcement. 
Robert L. Edwards, Director, Local Law Enforcement Assistance, Florida Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement. I 

Georgia 

J.R. Hamrick, Director, Investigative Division, Georgia Bureau of Investigation. 
Paul L. Carter, Drug Enforcement Section, Georgia Bureau of Investigation. 

Illinois 

John R. Ryle, Commander, Narcotics Section, Chicago Police Department. 

Iotm 

Thomas R. Ruxlow, Director, Division of Criminal Investigation. 
Kansas 

James Swafford, Kansas City Police Department. 
Kentucky 

Captain Louis R Stiles, Commander, Narcotics Section, Kentucky State Police. 
Tom Rakestraw, Kentucky State Police. 

Louisiana 

Captain Richard Hunter, Commander, Specialized Investigations, New Orleans 
Police Department. 
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Sergeant David Peralta, Deputy Commander, Narcotics Division, New Orleans 
Police Department. 

Maryland 

Mater C.R. Harbaugh, Maryland State Police. 

D/Sergeant 0. Menefee, Commander, Narcotica Section, Maryland State Police. 
Joseph P. Newman, Commanding Officer, Drug Enforcement Section, Baltimore 
Police Department. 
Howard Caplan, Baltimore Police Department. 

Massachusetts 

Lieutenant William R. Sutherland, Massachusetts State Police 
D/Sergeant William Morrissey, Drug Unit, Boston Police Department. 

Michigan 

D/F/Lieutenant Michael Robinson, Chief, Narcotics Section, Department of State 

Police. 

Minnesota 

John Gunderson, Bureau of Criminal Apprehension. 

Miuauri 

Lieutenant Roy Miller, St. Louis Metropolitan Police Department. 
Nebraska 

Lieutenant Bob Clinkenbeard, Nebraska State Patrol. 
New Jersey 

Colonel Clinton L. Pagano, Super in* andent, New Jersey SUte Police. 

Hubert Williams, Direct of Police, Newark Police Department. 

Deputy Cluef George Hummer, Detective Division, Newark Pblice Department. 

New York 

Captain Tom Constantino, New York State Police. 

Chief Charles G. Reuther, NarcoUcs Division, New York City Police Department. 

North Carolina 

Cu>ku L. Windham, Assistant Director, State Bureau of Investigation. 
North Dakota 

Douglas H. Sande, Director, Drug Enforcement Unit, Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 1 

Ohio ' 

Sergei <tt James Dempsey, Columbus Police Narcotics Bureau. 
John PosUethwaite, Columbus Police Narcotics Bureau. J 

Orrgon I 

Mttfor H p. Watson, Oregon State Police. 

Pennsylvania 

Mqjor Russel E. Anderson, Director, Bureau of Criminal Investigation, Pennsylva- 
nia State Police. 

Captain Frank W. Lesc.v Drug Law Enforcement Division, Pennsylvania State 

Police. 

Rhode Island 

D/lieutenant Richard M. Wheeler, Rhode Island State Police. 
South Carolina 

Lieutenant Steven A. Smith, Superintendent, Department of Narcotics, South 
Carolina Law Enforcement Division. 

Tennessee 

Arzo Carson, Director, Tennessee Bureau of Investigation. 
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Texas 

Lieutenant Billy 0. Ripley, Houston Police Department 
Assistant Chief George Pnifer, Austin Police Department. 
Senior Sergeant Roger Huchabee, Chief, Narcotics Unit, Austin Police Depart- 
ment. 

Utrh 

Larry E. Lunnen, Commissioner, Department of Public Safety. 

Virginia 

B.S. Allsbrook, Assistant Director. Virginia State Police. 
W.A. Garrett, Deputy Assistant Director, Virginia State Police. 

Washington, DC 

Captain James Nestor, Commander, Narcotics Branch, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant William J. Merritt, MDP/DEA Task Force, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

West Virginia 

M^or Russell Miller, Chief. Field Services, West Virginia State Police. 
Lieutenant Gary Arthur, West Virginia State Police. 

Folic* Foundation 
Pat Murphy. 

International Association of Chiefs of Mice 

William T. Dean. 

Australian Embassy 

Alan Mills. . 
John Davis. 

FEDERAL PARTICIPANTS 

Drug Enforcement Administration 
Frank Monastero, Assistant Administrator for Operations. 

Customs Service 

George C. Corcoran, Jr., Assistant Commissioner, Office of Enforcement. 
Coast Guard 

Rear! Admiral Norman C. Ventke, Chief of Operations. 
Federal Bureau of Investigations 
Floyd I. Clarke, Deputy Assistant Director, Criminal Investigation Division. 



White \House J 

[Abu 



Daniel F. Leonard, Deputy Director, Drug Abuse Policy Office. 
NNBB3 (National Narcotics Border Interdiction System) Office of the Vice President 

Captain L. N. Schowengerdt, Jr., U.S. Coast Guard, Staff Director. 
Navy-OLA 
Commander T. A. Morrison. 



STATi AND LOCAL NARCOTICS LAW ENFORCEMENT CONPERRNCE SURVEY 

The Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control prepared a survey, the re- 
sults of which would provide background material for the attendees of the State and 
Ixwal Narcotics Law Enforcement Conference to be held in Washington, D.C, on 
September 18, 1984. The purvey questionnaire was sent to 100 State and local law 
enforcement agencies who were asked to evaluate Federal cooperation and assist- 
ance with respect to a variety of drug law enforcement objectives. They also were 
asked to identify needs for improved assistance both from and to Federal agencies. 

The relevance of Federal drug law enforcement objectives to their own agency ob- 
jectives was explored, and the respondents were asked to evaluate the impact of 
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Federal and State cooperative efforts aa well as their own solo drug law enforce- 
ment operr '.ions. 

The sur\ey alao solicited the reepondenta' recommendationa for improving drug 
law enforcement policies and atrategiea. 

Forty-three (43) of the 100 agencies aolicited returned questionnaire forma. Regret- 
tably, due to in error in printing and assembly, some of the questionnaires sent out 
were incomplete. Twenty-nine (29) of the 43 returned were complete and are the 
onea which ate summarized in this report. 

SUMMARY 

Some of the more important conclusions that may be reached as a result of the 
su iR. ey 5*5 that JP** r J he . !* v •nforcement officials who renponded believe that: 

nJfiL w e !2 i «J? rga 2 i, ? i 1 JS! k Force l*?™ ■ nd th« National Narcotica 
Border Interdtetion Systeru u JBIS) are considerably leas cooperative with them 
than are the individual Federal law enforcement agencies, and the agencies as a 
group are leas cooperative than the State and intrastate narcotica enforcement 
groups and the DEA/State/local task forces. 

The most pressing needs for Federal assistance to State and local agencies appear 
to be for funding to support drug law enforcement operations and for improvedex- 
C J^lS^^A^Ttu tion **i tatomfence. They believe that they have valuable infor- 
could mike better «E?f. " or ■P eci « ,, » ed nature that Federal agencies 

Although some Federal agencies accept State and local information and intelli- 
gence, as well as other types of cooperation and assistance, the lack of appropriate 
feedback from some Federal agencies is an irritant to the State and local agencies. 

State and local priorities should be placed upon improvement of interagency intel- 
ligence and information communication, improved fending for law enforcement per- 
sonnel, and technical support. There waa a high level of agreement that use of the 
National Guard for drug law enforcement support should be either a very low prior- 
ity or not considered at all. 

tJ&Su griorit'" ■hould be to improve intelligence and information communica- 
tion with State and local agencies; technical and personnel support to State and 
local agencies; and contracted coordination of all Federal/State and local drug law 
enforcement efforts. 

Almost all of the agencies agree that they have insufficient budget and personnel 
to properly carry out their drug law enforcement responsibilities. 

ASSESSMENT OP COOPERATION RECEIVED 

The first group of questions asked the respondents to evaluate the cooperation 
and assUtance received from the various Federal Task Forces on Crime, State and 
intrastate narcotics groups, and seven Federal agencies that are involved in drug 
law enforcement. They were asked to evalr to each agency with respect to six func- 
lions. 

An index of cooperation was derived from the number of favorable and unfavor- 
!r n r ^K nM ' A K ? n ? m . woul <* "Pf**^ only favorable responses, and a score 
of 0 would represent only unfavorable ones. The following tables provide the indices 
for each agency and for each of the six functions. 

Index i f agency cooperativenese 

U.S. Coast Guard 93 

Drug Enforcement Administration 'ZZZZZZ7Z~Z"ZZ 87 

U.S. Customs Service Si 

DEA/State/local task forces l—ZZZZZZZZZZ 82 

State and intrastate narcotics enforcement groups «i 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms gn 

Organised Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force 62 

Federal Bureau of Investigation on 

Internal Revenue Service 54 

National Narcctics Border Interdiction System 45 

Immigration and Naturalisation Service 30 

The Coast Guard and DEA rank as the most cooperative agencies, closely followed 
by the Customs Services, the DEA/Stete/Local Task Forces and BATF. The next 
cluster consists of OCDE and FBI. The letter's cooperativeness is felt to be deficient 
in the area of sharing of intelligence and information. IRS, NNBIS and INS appear 
to be seriously unresponsive according to the survey respondents ratings. 

V 
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Ameument of vaoperation by function 

As will he noted in the next table, when the agencies are cluttered into three cat- 
egories, the older cooperative arrangement* such aa the DEA/State/Local Talk 
Force and State and Intrastate narcotic enforcement groups are ranked as most co- 
operative. Individual Federal agencies, although varying widely, are the next best 
group; and the newer groups such as NNBIS and OCDE nave yet to be recognised as 
being sufficiently cooperative by State and local law enforcement agencies. 



SUli and 

OCA/SUtf/ 
tariff 



OCOC NNBIS AM 



Jomtopsrshm ~ 87 SO 64 79 

Tscticsl/opSfSfioral support 12 77 50 73 

Traininf **iab*ty 90 85 44 71 

TscMcal issfctJftCf 80 71 59 70 

IrftsNigencs/ieformjtion txctungi 81 61 54 64 

Cq^pmsnt svaHsMty 69 56 48 57 



Omm 82 72 S3 69 



Joint operations, operational support and training availability appear to be the 
areas in which cooperation is best, while sharing of intelligence and equipment is 
less satisfactory. 

The correlation between the rankings given to the first two groups in this table is 
high and positive (.93), indicating that the respondents tend to perceive them in the 
same way in terms of thoir cooperativeness. However, correlations between each 
group and the OCDE NNBIS group are moderate and negative (-.20, -.26), suggest- 
ing that cooperation Lsues frith the two members of the third group differ in a 
major way from issues affecting the other groups. The nature of these differences in 
relationships of OCDE and NNBIS with State and local law enforcement agencies 
probably should be examined in some detail. 

KINDS Or ASSISTANCE NEEDED 

Most respondents stated a need for improved funding, information, equipment or 
some combination thereof. Specificly cited were: 



Number of 
rtqunts 

Greater availability of funding for operations, information, equipment 10 

Improved exchange of information, intelligence, communication, liaison 10 

Better equipment availability 8 

Federal manpower, investigative support, technical assistance 8 

Other: prosecutorial support, out-of-state contracts 3 



Specific recommendations for the Federal agencies included: 
Many OCDE cases need not be so designated— they are— or should be local cases. 
Provide support funding for drugs other than marijuana eradication. 
Develop better two-way communications between Federal agencies and State/local 
agencies. 

Federal agencies should provide for loan of technical equipment— or otherwise 
make equipment more easily available to State/local agencies. 
Provide for exchange of supervisors. 

Improve intelligence exchange methods— now inhibited by agency policies, privacy 
act. FOIA; etc. Hold monthly intelligence briefings— liaison officers— quarterly 
meetings between State/ Local and DEA, FBI, IRS supervisors. 

There is nn urgent nsed for law enforcement to he as organized as organized 

crime in. 

Additional DEA presence should be provided in our States. 

Federal agencies need to develop a cooperative attitude. DEA and ATF coopera- 
tion tends to be good, but it appears to be a one-way street for FBI and IRS. Intelli- 
gence and information exchange should be reciprocal. 
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AVAtl*AJ!lMTY OF STATE / LOCAL AM I STANCE TO FEDERAL EFFORTS 

The respondent* were Hiked what kind of assistance they were prepared to offer 
the Federal effort. Twenty-six respondent* offered to ahare localized and other spe- 
cialized intelligence with Federal agencies, twenty-four offered some sort of man- 
power assistance, four offered "cooperation and assistance." Also there were offers 
of locally owned equipment, training, and experien in special investigative areas. 
When asked if such assistance had been offered and accepted, the respondents re- 
plied as follows: 



In ft 

Has such assistance or cooperation been: 

Offend? : 28 I 

Accepted* 28 1 

Ulifaetf 28 1 

Hive you received appropriate feedback from the using agency? 21 7 

Comments to this question suggest that when assistance is offered *nd accepted, 
the lack of feedback from the using agency becomes an irritant. DEA fend ATF were 
frequently commended, but FBI and IRS were often cited as failing to provide ap- 
propriate feedback— or even thank youe. 

IMPORTANCE W LAW ENFORCEMENT OBJECTIVES 

Five types of drug law enforcement objectives were presented to the respondents, 
and they were asked to assess litem in terms of importance to their agency. Thy 
result* are listed below, on a scale of 1 to 5, with five being most important. 

Interdiction of drug smuggling 3.0 

Penetration, apprehension /pro^rcut ion of drug trafficking organisations 5.0 

Apprehension of "street peddlers" 3.0 

Reduction/elimination or drug related violent crimps 2.6 

Investigation /elimination of money laundering 1> 

Who should have primary responsibility? 



Interdiction of drug smuggling 

Penetration, apprehension/prosecution of drug trafficking organiza- 
tion* 

Appretiension/prosecution of "stfeet peddlers** 

jReductm/eiimination of drug-related violent crimes 

jlnvestiftation/eHmination of money laundering 



State fiscal 




tai **toral 
State feat 
operation 


ToMpKOMt 


0 


41 


59 


ICO 


4 


0 


96 


m 


93 


0 


7 


100 


3 


18 


79 


100 


77 


6 


a 


100 



I Sli 



The results in the preceding two tables sug^f that penetration, apprehension/ 
prosecut on of drug trafficking organizations be given *ap priority as a joint Feder- 
al/State local activity. Second priority should b* bha bd by smuggling interdiction 
and strt et peddler apprehension, with the latter )etag primarily a State and local 
effort at d the force of Federal effort with State and local assignee as needed, it ifc 
interest ng to note that most of the respondents wuld yield red** % tion o( drug-relat- 
ed viole it crime to Federal /State/local task forces .tther than Land'int? on a State 
or local level. 



KKrrxrrtvtNESS oi* law znporcemsnt error* 

Respondents whh *hcn asks'-i *o tfive their impreetion of the impr t of law en- 
forcement efforts 1<? uate upon e>.ch of the listed objectives. RenpoLw *ere sccred: 
Major improvement +2; Minor improvement +1; Vo impact, 0; and Worse* - 1. 

The results were normally on a scale of 0 to n i) in which 0 is no improvement 
and b*. ffiven if all ^pendente noted a major improvement. The average scores 
follow: 
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°XJS? MnH Utk tot-ink fere* 
SUto/tal 



OfefBCtlVt 

Inttrdction of dru? SfnugglHig 40 

Penetration, apprehension of drug trafficking organizations S3 

Appritwisioft/prowution of ;treet pcddtors 89 

Roriuclion/tNimnation of drug roUM violent crimt 44 

Monty laundmng investigation 25 



fore* hdvai 



43 


45 


50 


S3 


54 


43 


45 


13 


23 


38 


46 


24 


32 


47 


30 



The greatest succeats appear* to be of agencies apprehending/ prosecuting street 
peridiera. Penetration, and apprehension of drug trafficking organizations by agen- 
cies acting alone, or in concert with other agencies appear to be moderately success- 
ful as does interdiction of drug smuggling. 

Both task force and solo operations appear to have had modest auccfaa in reduc- 
ing drug related violence, and the taak force aeema to be the only alternative allow- 
ing moderate success in money laundering investigation. Several agencies who 
checked 'other 1 included marijuana eradication and diversion of legal substances. 
Both of these types of activities were very successful when performed by the agency 
a>one or in cooperation with other non-Federal agencies. 

POLICY— STOaTIOY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The respondents were then asked if they felt that it would be advantageous to 
have a single official to coordinate All Federal drug law enforcement a< tivitlea. Sev- 
enty-eight percent of the 29 who responded to this Question said yes. When asked if 
a single State official should coordinate all State drug law enforcement activities, 
Hl% agreed that it would be a good idea. 

The respondents also were asked to rank their priorities for State and Federal ap- 
proaches to the drug law enforcement problem. The following tables list the highest 
and lowest ranking priorities for State and the Federal governments. The nu . *er 
in parenthesis after each item is the number of respondents who chose it as h^ • at 
(left column) or lowest (right column) priority. 

PRIORITY RATINGS FOR STATE GOVERNMENTS 



Hifhest pnorttas (Rank 1 or 2) Lowest priorities (Rank /. ft or N/A) 



Funding for more law enforcement personnel (21) More National Guard Support (15). 

Interagency intelligence/information between law enforcement Additional prevention/treatment funding (13). 
agencies in my state (10). 

Funding for technical support to law enforcement agencies legislation to s it m penalty for narcotics and narcotics 
(10) related vioUons '12). 



PRIORITY RATINGS FOR THE FEutnAL GOVERNMENT 



H.O*t pnor.iw [crm\ priorities 



Imrj-jve intelligence/ information exchange with State and Icral Assure (undine for mort fsdt.4' prosecutors *rf judges to 
agencies ( 19) pr<ne:ute n itotks casn ( 16) 

Technical support or personnel resource availability to State and Central coord .atom of all federai/State/local narcotics law 
local program (19) cnlorcwnen*. (11). 

Central coordination of all Ftxteral/Siate/totfl narcotic; law Federal WHi for State and local police and prosecutu* on 
enforcement (3) narcotics lav. enforcement and prosecution (9). 



It is quite clear *hnt the greatest expressed need is for more or better cornrnunica 
Hons and intelligence, not only between Federal and State/local agencies, hut be- 
tween the State nnd local agencies trVmMve*. There ia a feeling that the States 
sought to provide more funding for law embrcement personnel and for technical 
support. There seems to be little support for the utilization of the National Guam tc 
assist in drug law enforcement. 
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The Federal government i* asked to provide training, technical support and per* 
sonnel reeourcee to the respondent*. 

7£ e ™ »PI»art to be some ambiguities in the above priority ratings. There is a 
wish for higher prosecution priorities for narcotic and narcotic related crimes, but 
funding for prosecutors and judges to prosecute those cases is given the lowest prior- 
ity. Another option that ranked in both the highest and lowest priority was the pro- 
vision of a central coordination of Federal/State and local drug law enforcement 
and prosecution-a proposition favored by 78% of the respondents. 

Although one of the items with the lowest State priorities was for additional fund- 
ing for prevention and treatment, only one of the respondents rated drug abuse pro- 



When asked if their agency has on board sufficient enforcement personnel to ef- 
fectively meet its drug law enforcement responsibilities, 72% said they need more 
personnel, and the remaining 28% stated they had barely sufficient personnel. None 
agreed that they had sufficient, or more than an adequate number of personnel 



When asked if their operating budget was suffir'?nt for meeting their drug law 
enforcement responsibilities, 86% aaid their funding was insufficient, and the re- 
maining 14% had har«ly sufficient funding for drug law enforcement activities. 

When asked to describe the allocation of f to their agencies for drug law en- 
forcement eleven said there were too many rtrings attached to Federal funds, and 
one said the same for funds from State sources. Nine felt there were guidelines, but 
no restrictions for Federal fund expenditures, and nineteen felt the same way about 
State source funds. No agency checked "No Restrictions' 1 for either Federal or 
source funding but four did for State source funding. Interestingly enough nine of 
the 29 agencies indicated that they had no Federally provided funds this past year 
(except for the DEA marijuana eradication project), and 6 said they had no State 
source funding during the same period. 




axSOUXCE AVAILABILITY 



Personnel 




Funding 
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